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Z The Danger to Our Liberties, by John F. Moors 


BOSTON, JANUARY 22,1920 PRICE so CE NE 


SECESSION 
CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
SEncsmn: is a commonplace in the history of American Unitarianism. The precedents of 


Emerson and Parker have borne a numerous progeny, each of which has contributed with 

force and value to American religious life. Our secession movements have been, in a way, 
propaganda of our independent and progressive spirit, and have never degenerated into schism. 
Secession is both the penalty and the glory of freedom in the pulpit, independence in the pews, and 
congregationalism in church affairs. Secession denotes vitality, fecundity, futurity. It is a winged 
seed of progress. 

Is the secession of the Church of the Messiah in New York a gain or a loss to Unitarianism? 
I do not hesitate to pronounce it a gain.’ Its negative value consists in the spur it gives to our 
faculty for flexibility and self-adjustment. Have we been reiterating outworn issues of theological 
liberalism and neglecting the fresher problems of social reform which beliefs in the Leadership of 
Jesus, the Brotherhood of Man, the Progress of Mankind upward and onward should have insured 
in our pulpits? Have our communions become socially stratified, intellectually sterile? Do 
financial interests and political prepossessions in the pews nullify impartial idealism in the pulpit? 
Has our denomination become an end in itself? We shall ponder the criticism, and, assimilating 
its truth, disarm its menace. 

The affirmative gain consists in the segregation and isolation of a strain of dogmatism which 
is quite foreign to Unitarianism and would be fatal to our message and usefulness were it to char- 
-acterize our entire denomination. We have been rebuked by a few radicals for our unwillingness to 
dance with eager feet to the tune they piped. This tune consisted chiefly in shrill demands for 
“mass action” and ‘mobilized church influence” in behalf of any and all notions, hysterias, and 
utopias which incessantly besiege the modern mind. They say it is both futile and illogical to 
preach spirituality and morality to the individual until the individual's economic and social desires 
have been satisfied. Neither the Christian gospel nor any philosophy of religion has accepted a 
doctrine so blatantly allied with the very materialism and determinism over which religion seeks 
immortal victory. It has been the premise of every philosophy of religion that the prior and para- 
mount appeal of virtue and righteousness must be made to the individual, and the individual shall 
then by example and by exertions make his light to shine before men, that they may see his good 
works, admire his motives, and espouse his principles. 

It may be that the fashion for the coming age will be emotionalism, and a factitious indigna- 
tion, impotent, through its own dogmatism, to effect the millennium it expatiates. If that is true, 
the crown of martyrdom will silently be transferred from its present exhibitors to those Protestant 
churches, including our own fellowship, whose vision and whose service is for the centuries. We 
shall emerge from the ordeal with that consciousness which is the noblest tradition of every great 
institution, of having “‘kept the honor of a certain aim amid the peril of uncertain ways.’ 
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Wealth Backing Religion 
Ps CYNIC has a reason for the revival of re- 


ligion among men, especially men of wealth. 

He says they see the full meaning of the in- 
dustrial revolution, and are turning to the ministers 
and the churches because religion is the great 
conserver. It is the friend of the everlasting right- 
ness of things, and of course the prevailing order is 
all right! They are not interested in religion at all. 
By the mighty spiritual energy of an organized re- 
ligious body the old order can be maintained, quiet 
can be reestablished, accumulated wealth safe- 
guarded, the workers soothed into satisfaction with 
their given portion, and the radical agitators made 
to despair because of their ill-success. So runs the 
reason. There are men who cherish such fond and 
lunar hopes, but few of them are backing religion. 
Religion is dangerous. Men who have mastered 
business conditions know what religion does. They 
have much more than acquisitive shrewdness in 
their makeup. For example: Every great business 
which has risen to permanent prosperity has ful- 
filled, though it may be unconsciously, the Christian 
law of service,—the law of mutual benefit to him 
who buys and to him who sells. This law works in 
-any order. Its rewards are certain. It is religion. 
Every great business is sensitive to the quick, also, 
about change. The unquestioned coming of a thor- 
ough readjustment in the economic world is not 
news to men of commerce. They have been calcu- 
lating about it for years. They did so before even 
the stock exchange or the political economists re- 
flected the changing conditions. 
that they know the cost in every respect of violent 
disturbance, and the Church is a bulwark against 
violence, waste, destruction. The spiritual way of 
progress is in peace. But how foolish to say they 
hope that the Church can stay the tide. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, all the churches, including the Roman 
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It is undeniable. 
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Catholic and the liberal Jewish, have gone farther 
than we could have dreamed a decade ago in their 
programmes for the humanizing of work and the 
standardizing of reward. The great -thing has 
already been done. The reason rich men are going 
in for religion is simple. Religion is the only thing 
that will make them or any man strong enough to 
bear the strain of the crisis. The burden is un- 
precedented. As Dr. Fosdick says, you cannot build 
a forty-story business block on the old three-story 
foundation. 
ever been. Let us all have decent gratitude for 
what men are doing. Many of our own laymen are 
spending great sums of money, and giving without 
stint of their ability and time, to serve the new 
day. Let not the cynic bark, unless he sees signs 
that ministers are being kept, their pulpits turned 
cowards’ castles. 


The First Move 


E WANT THE TREATY and the League. 

The placing of the blame for inaction is not 
interesting nor even pleasing. Some who were only 
yesterday severely criticising the President are now 
turned against the Senators, charging some of them 
with ulterior objects, as fear of the Irish vote, and 
the protection of those who profit in the military 
wares of munitions and steel. That may be true, 
but it is not an important thing. As for the mak- 


ing of armor plate and engines of destruction, it. 


is the’ most wasteful occupation. The conversion of 
the materials now used in the arts of war into more 
houses for our crowded, unhealthy people, more 
transportation facilities on land and sea, more con- 
venient machines for easing labor and increasing 
leisure, especially for women in the home, would 
take up all the raw materials we are now digging 
from the earth, and give employment to all the 
people steadily. There is no occasion whatever 
for alarm about the future of industry for years 
to come. Neither should there be any question 
about a righteous adjustment of the reservations 
of the Treaty. Who shall make the first move, is 
a childish thing to consider. 
a great opportunity. It is plain, both the Senate 
and the President want the Treaty with the League, 
and that side—if we must still regard this tran- 
scendent matter on the plane of partisanship,—that 
side which takes the first generous step to consum- 
mate the devout desire of the people will win at 
once a tremendous tactical advantage and the 
world’s anxious approbation. 


The Next President 


HE REGISTER ventures the forecast that the 

Christian Church will take a definite part in 
the coming Presidential campaign. The Great War 
has taught organized religion that it must be not 
only the truth and the life, but also the way. Like 
every force in the world it must have a method for 
making itself. effectual. It must adopt a pro- 
gramme, just as politics, labor, industry, and phil- 
anthropy have programmes. The Church is saying, 


Men must be greater than they have . 


It may be, indeed, — 
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Beautiful nebulosities of the spirit are beautiful 
nothings. So the Church has gone in for the spirit 
efficient. See how it stands for prohibition, a 
League of Nations, and industrial democracy. The 
old notion that religion should be the animating 
spirit only, is shot to pieces. Parsons who browse 
in pleasant pastures of New. Testament fertility 
without a tether to this our world are irking their 
people. They have to apply their beliefs. Already 
the live ones—and their parishioners, too—are ask- 
ing about the best candidate for our highest office. 
Politics is serious business. .So far as we recall, 
there has never been anything like it in the Church. 
In the country there is less interest in parties than 
there has ever been, and more interest in policies. 
In fact, so far as his party is concerned the man 
who commands at the present hour the greatest 
admiration is a mystery. Herbert Hoover is not 
claimed by either Republicans or Democrats. We 
are among those who regard him as better suited 
to our country’s purpose, on our advent into world 
affairs, than any other man who has been men- 
tioned. Mr. Hoover knows the world better because 
he has lived abroad, both East and West, longer 
than any other American in public life. He is 
equipped masterfully with a knowledge of business 
and its administration. 
in industry. He stands hardly less than an im- 
mortal figure for his sympathy, which he organized 
into an engine of relief and life-saving for tens of 
millions of hungry people. The women did more 
than he asked of them in the war. His influence 
in behalf of the League of Nations has been wonder- 
ful. His international opinions find a place in the 
-greatest newspapers on the first page, and they 
belong there. Statesman in the sense of maker of 
constructive new plans he is not. We.do not need 
such a President. We need a high-minded human 
being with the synthetic genius to reorganize our 
disorderly and bewildered country. A man, inci- 
dentally, who withholds himself in the background. 
As engineer, Mr. Hoover has expanded his labors 
to include the things which will work in human 
nature. We believe he is this very hour the most 
-powerful friend of democracy in its stand against 
Bolshevism because he speaks with authority of 
the things that mankind can do and keep on doing ; 
and conversely. He is the very best bulwark of law 
and order, because he never flies off on mere theories 
but tests things by known results. In the soul 
of him is unshaken idealism, the token of his faith, 
his religion. And he is not a politician. 


Every Available Unitarian 


R. GRIFFIN’S ADDRESS to the churches is 

one indication of the purpose of the General 
Conference to be alive between its biennial sessions. 
Another is the appointment by the Council of com- 


_ mittees to carry out the important instructions of 
_ the Baltimore meeting. These names were well 


chosen, for one thing because they included some 
new persons, thus departing from a way we have 


of giving appointments to relatively few of our min- 
isters and laymen. A minister remarked recently 
iat if one consulted the published programmes of 


ey 
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our church one would be obliged to believe that we 
numbered not more than fifty clergymen. On ac- 
count of such a restricted choosing, he said, the im- 
pression goes abroad that there is an inner circle, 
and a definite policy handed down from above, and 
therefore a straitened church life which does much 
to impair our power. This is not true of course, 
but we do think we are prone to get into arut. A 
man does a task well. We rush him into another, 
and another. Meanwhile there are capable laymen 
and clergymen who are overlooked. Most of them 
do not care, but some of them grow restive, dis- 
heartened, and talk evil against the way things are 
managed.* We all know this for a fact. The chief 
thing to consider is the loss to the church. We 
should welcome nothing so gladly as the inclusion 
in due time of every available Unitarian for work 
suited to his hand or speech. It is better indeed to 
have a more nearly adequate representation of our - 
personnel than with a limited number to have a 
certain higher standard, whether it be in public 
assemblage or committee work. The end sought is 
the utmost diversity of contributions on all sub- 
jects. It should be a grateful thing to every one 
in our fellowship that the Council of the Conference 
has recognized the vital importance of roundly rep- 
resenting our varied and rich spiritual life. 


Study the Soviet 


HAT DOES THE LIFTING of the blockade 

mean for Russia and the world? Some say 
now the Soviet will crumble, since its chief appeal 
has been to sympathy in its distress. The world 
has been trying to starve it out. Being inherently 
wrong, its unimpeded course will soon lead to de- 
struction. Others say it is the forced recognition 
by the great nations of the Soviet, which grows in 
political power not only in Russia but throughout 
Europe, including England. Who is right? We 
recall the words of Arthur Henderson in a religious 
meeting in the City Temple, London, several months 
ago. “Do not make the mistake,” he said, “of 
thinking the Soviet theory of government is a Rus- 
sian invention which has no attraction for the 
workpeople of other countries. The experiment has 
captured the imagination of a much greater num- 
ber of people than is commonly realized.” The 
powers last week said likewise. One needs only a 
cursory reading of the constitution of the Soviet 
Republic to understand why this is so. Those who 
suffer injustice in any form, and those who think 
they do, are alike interested in it. Our duty now 
is to know the document, and to teach the people 
its moral and spiritual fallacies. The worst dis- 
service we can render is to neglect it, and to regard 
those as fools and knaves who speak well of it. 
They may be, but telling them so will not help 
democracy. How many ministers, or laymen, know 
anything about the most remarkable and revolution- 
ary movement in the modern world? It is a fact, 
not a theory only. Such a source as Prof. Harry 
I’. Ward’s chapter on the Soviet in his fresh book, 
“The New Social Order,” ought to be known by 
every intelligent person. The weapon of the Church 
is knowledge. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


world was taken by the Supreme Council in Paris 

last Friday, simultaneously with the convening 
of the League of Nations, without representation of 
the United States, for its first session. In a brief 
statement of which the text was given out in Washing- 
ton, the Supreme Council made the unexpected an- 
nouncement that the Allied Powers had agreed to re- 
sume trade relations with Russia, through the agency 
of the co-operative organizations of that country, which 
are in close touch with the people of the interior. It 
was explained that this step, to be made effective imme- 
diately, had been taken with a view to relieving the 
distress of the Russian people. The express reserva- 
tion was recorded, however, that the raising of the 
blockade against Russia was not be construed in any 
way as a recognition of the Soviet administration at 
Moscow. At the beginning of the week the response 
of the Soviet government to this announcement, not 
directed to it, was being awaited. 


A STEP OF FAR-REACHING ‘importance to the 


League of Nations Organizes 
amid Atmosphere of Uncertainty 

Little except the election of Léon Bourgeois as presi- 
dent of the Council and the confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of Sir Eric Drummond as permanent secre- 
tary, was accomplished by the League of Nations at 
its initial session. The method of its future opera- 
tions, however, was suggested by the appointment of 
a commission to trace on the spot the boundaries of 
the territory of the Saar basin. The United States, 
owing to the failure of the Senate to ratify the treaty 
of Versailles, was not represented even by a silent 
participation in the proceedings of the Council. The 
absence of an American delegate was the subject of 
expressions of regret from many Allied sources. Even 
in Germany, by such newspapers as the Kreuzzeitung, 
published in Berlin, a note of misgiving, owing to this 
circumstance, was plainly audible. 


Movement toward Compromise 
Growing in the Senate 

Promise of an early correction of the error brought 
into conspicuous view by the initial meeting of the 
League of Nations without the participation of the 
United States is suggested by the continued activities 
of both Republican and Democratic members of the 
Senate. The direction of these efforts was indicated 
by a series of conferences designed to seek out a 
ground of agreement on the basis of a compromise. It 
appeared that Senator Hitchcock, regarded as the 
President’s spokesman in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, was losing ground in his opposition to reser- 
vations in any form. Less than a fortnight ago Will- 
iam J. Bryan predicted that the agreement’ sought 
would be reached on Friday, January 16. Events did 
not justify this estimate of the probabilities, but there 
were indications at the beginning of the week that the 
course of senatorial sentiment, both in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and out of it, was shaping in the 
direction of an agreement on compromise reservations, 
including a clear definition of America’s understand- 
ing of the aim and force of Article X., in the wording 
of which opponents of the League of N ations have dis- 
cerned the danger of an unwise commitment to the 
maintenance of Kuropean and Asiatic imperialistic 
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interests’ at the cost of blood and- CEES to the 
American people. 
Credit of $150,000,000 
to save Starving Peoples 
Some of the needs and dangers of the European 


situation were brought plainly to the attention of the 


American people last week, when Herbert Hoover, 
former Food ‘Administrator, and who is probably more 
thoroughly familiar with conditions abroad than any 
other American, informed Congress that Austria, Po- 
land, and Armenia—and especially Austria—were in 
imminent danger of starvation, which could be met 
only by relief on a general scale from America. Mr. 
Hoover, in speaking of conditions in Austria, expressed 
the conviction that, by its delimitation of frontiers, 
which deprives that country of the means of sustaining 
itself either by agricultural or manufacturing indus- 
tries, the treaty of peace had sentenced a people to 
perpetual mendicancy. The former Food Adminis- 
trator pointed out that this decision had been reached 
without the approval of the United States, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that, after this initial measure of 
relief to the starving Austrian people, the responsibil- 
ity for the future should be placed upon those who were 
responsible for creating the present situation. Mr. 
Hoover urged immediate action by Congress to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out his plan for 
the granting of a credit of $150,000,000 in the form 
of food supplies to be furnished, on the basis of a loan 
and to Poland, and as a free gift to 
Armenia. 
Constitutional Prohibition 
goes into Effect 

One of the most radical experiments ever entered 
upon by a great nation began a minute after midnight 
on January 16, when the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution went into effect. The open- 
ing of the new order of things was signalized by the 
issuance of Iederal appeals to the American people 
for a complete observance of the law, and this was 
coupled with an assurance that everything possible 
would be done by the Department of Justice to make 
prohibition a nation-wide fact as well as a constitu- 
tional declaration. In most of the States of the Union 
the determination of the police authorities to enforce 
the law as it stands was made evident as the new 
régime began. 
Last of American Troops 
to leave Siberian Soil 

Co-ordinately with the decision by the Supreme 
Council to resume trade relations with Russia came 
the announcement from Washington that the last of 
the American troops—now counting about 8,000 men 
—would be withdrawn from Siberia immediately upon 
the repatriation of the Czecho-Slovak forces and of the 
American railroad administration. The withdrawing 
of the American forces is being carried out coinci- 
dently with the retirement from Russian soil in Asia 
of all Allied troops with the sole exception of the 
Japanese. Intimations came from London and Paris 
last week that the Allied Powers were disposed to 
recognize Japan’s special interest in Siberia, and 
would offer no objections to the announced Japanese 
plan for a material augmentation of military forces in 
an avowed effort to prevent the spread of Bolshevik 
influence and military operations east of Lake Baikal. 


In announcing the determination of his government — 


to employ all the means that it might find necessary 


to safeguard “its own frontiers” from attack by either 


[January 22 1920. 
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Bolshevik arms or Bolshevik doctrine, Premier Hara 
recently announced in an interview with a representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune that after her purpose 
to eliminate the Bolshevik menace shall have been at- 
tained, Japan will not retain a “single square foot of 
Russian territory.” : 
Iron Hand puts down 
Revolution in Germany 

One of the dangers that underlie and beset the 
existing order in Europe and in the world was revealed 
last week by a series of revolutionary demonstrations 
by the Independent Socialists, or Soviet advocates, 
in Germany. The chief engagement in the civil con- 
flict was fought out in Berlin, where the “Indepen- 
dents” made an onslaught upon the Reichstag in an 
endeavor to defeat the Government’s efforts to pass 
legislation limiting the powers of the “shop councils” 
—known as Soviets in Russia. At every point of 
violent contact between the existing order and the 
advocates of a Soviet administration the government 
forces won, owing to the energetic measures taken 
by Gustav Noske, the Minister of National Defence. 
For the time being, the danger of a successful revo- 
lution in Germany seemed to have been removed; but 
the growing discontent owing to economic conditions, 
hunger, and the pressure imposed upon Germany by 
the treaty of peace continued to create the political 
atmosphere which the extreme radicals: in Germany 
regard as favorable to their purposes to establish in 
Germany the sort of government that has been in full 
operation for more than two years in Russia. 
Georges Clemenceau rejected 
for Presidency of the Republic 

A dramatic and significant event of the week was 
the rejection by the National Assembly of Premier 
Georges Clémenceau for the presidency of the French 
Republic by the decisive vote of 155 to 734 cast for 
Paul Deschanel, president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a long-time political and personal rival of the 
Premier. The refusal of the Assembly to elect M. 
Clémenceau as a “link between the present and the 
future”—a figure of speech employed by the Premier 
in characterizing his unwilling and long-withheld 
candidacy—was regarded in Paris at the beginning of 
“the week as foreshadowing the early retirement of the 
“Father of Victory” from public life. Ss, LD) 


Brevities 


“Does God fix the death rate?” inquires a news- 
paper. This question has been recently asked, and 


- the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania believes 


that the answer is to be found in the new department 


_ now being founded there, and that the answer is “No.” 


Readers and writers will please note that the word 
“eroup” is an offensive anachronism in all references 
to the Church. We have outgrown it. There are vari- 
ous good words, for example, “body.” Please use that, 
or “organization,” “society,” “congregation,” ete. 
“Group” is taboo. 


A man who watches the calendar reports: “This 
February is going to be different from any since 1880; 


in fact, since the United States has been in existence 


there have only been three such Februarys. We will 
all gain, too, though I can’t make up my mind whether 
or not the clergy will like it. You see, this February 
as five Sundays!” , : 


=! . - ~ 


-to some one at the Century office to mail. 
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Messages from the Spirit World 
[oi SYMPOSIUM of the thoughts of other “re- 


ligious editors” on the theme of the ability of 

spirits of the other world to speaking with us 
who are still here must be fully as important and inter- 
esting to laymen as to “religious editors.” May I not, 
then, say a few words of my personal experience in this 
fathomless field of uncertainty? 

I note that Dr. Leinbach of the Reformed Church 
Messenger captions his discriminating reply to your 
questions, “The Mental and Moral Danger.” More 
than fifty years ago, the New York Tribune, in an 
editorial commenting on the tragic fate of a well: 
known professor whose “investigations” into spirit 
phenomena had wrecked his mind, expresged the opin- 
ion that this kind of research seemed inevitably at- 
tended by mental and even moral peril. This is in 


‘line with the words quoted by Dr. Leinbach from the 


Bishop of London: “It is difficult to overrate the 
physical, mental, and moral danger of tampering with 
any form of spiritualism.” 

The utter unreliability of such “communications” is 
well known. A near relative of mine is “a writing 
medium” by discovery, and far from willingly. In 
a darkened room, with a block of paper and a pencil, 
alleged spirits will send their “messages” to persons 
present. These messages seem reasonable and sincere 
—so much so that it is almost impossible to doubt 
their reality; but alas, these sociable spirits are an 
untruthful lot. This letter would be far too long if 
I recorded one-twentieth of the instances that occur 
to me, so let me limit my experience to a single in- 
stance, of which I am reminded by an article by Lilian 
Freeman Clarke, in the Boston Herald. She is writing 
of “Famous People of Old Boston,” and one of her 
portrait gallery is Margaret Fuller, “whose remark- 
able gift consisted in her personal influence and her 
power of drawing out the best that was in any one.” 

One of my daughters had (some years ago) written 
an appreciation of Ruskin, and her MS. was with the 
Century magazine. This MS. was returned because 
the editor already had a similar article, but the MS. 
failed to reach my daughter. One evening she spoke 
of this, and our “medium” relative suggested asking 
some kindly spirit to send light on the subject. The 
spirit who responded was none other than Margaret 
Fuller,—that is, the spirit so declared,—and her mes- 
Sage was interesting and of literary merit. She con- 
versed with my daughter at length about her work, 
and then explained clearly about the missing MS. 
According to Margaret Fuller, this MS. was intrusted 
Instead of 
mailing it, he took it to Washington. He was prepar- 
ing an essay on Ruskin himself, and wished to incor- 
porate some of my daughter’s material. He still held 
the “lost” MS. The name and address of this rather 
unscrupulous gentleman were given. Later my daugh- 
ter wrote to this address in simple confidence that the 
spirit had told her the truth. Nothing doing! The 
letter was returned stamped with words to the effect 
that there was no such person or street number! 

Just one more instance: The widow of a former 
official of one of our principal railways was our guest. 
She had arranged to take a certain train. Her spirit 
husband appealed to her by a written message not 


‘ 
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to take that train, as there would be a serious acci- 
dent. The “medium” remarked: “You needn’t mind 
this—they are fluent liars!” Our guest did not change 
her plans,—and there was no accident. 

And so I might go on and cite a hundred instances 
of utter unreliability and untruthfulness of messages 
that seemed to be genuine and sincere; but of what 
avail? I for one do not care to enter where there is 
no exit. Freperic A. WHITING. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The Unitarian Unit 


N THE FALL of 1917 I suggested to Dr. Samuel A. 
[ric the formation of a Unitarian Relief Unit 

to be sent to Europe under the auspices of our 
church for the purpose of assisting in the many prob- 
lems of reconstruction. At that time the innumer- 
able demands for money to support existing war work, 
and the need of the Government itself for funds to 
carry on its purpose, made such a unit an impossi- 
bility. Dr. Eliot wisely decided that it was inad- 


visable to attempt to add to the burdens which our’ 


churches were already carrying. 

You can. imagine how keen was my interest, there- 
fore, in the announcement first made in THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister for January 8 that the plan of sending a 
relief unit to Europe was under advisement. I have 
been reading to-day the statement of conditions in 
Transylvania as issued in your supplement of January 
15, and my enthusiasm for the project has grown still 
more. I am delighted to know that something will 
be done quickly for our Unitarian brothers in Hun- 
gary. Not only will the relief and encouragement 
be of inestimable value to these stricken people, but 
the effort itself will help to vitalize our churches at 
home. 

As a Regional Director of the Y. M. C. A. in Europe, 
in charge of all the Y. M. C. A. work in the north of 
France and the west of Belgium, I had an unusual op- 
portunity to observe conditions of the people in the 
devastated regions north of Paris. My work of supervi- 
sion kept me travelling through shell-torn fields and 
ruined towns. I remember one little town near Peronne 
so utterly wiped out that I should not have known it 
had ever been there, had not some one placed a sign 
by the side of the road, which said: “This was Villers- 
Carbonell.” So also the signboard is all that remains 
‘of Craonne on the Chemin-des-Dames, and of hundreds 
of other towns. 

I stopped to ask directions once of a man and a 
woman standing by the side of a road in a little town 
east of Amiens, and entering into conversation with 
them asked them if this was their town. “Yes,” they 
replied, “we lived in this house,” and they pointed 
to three feet of brick wall rising from the midst of a 
hopeless pile of débris. 

In other towns I have watched men and women 
searching in vain for the home in which they had spent 
years of their lives, unable to find any indication of 
the walls which would mark its location. I have 
visited families who had thrown together some frail 


shelter above the ruins of their home, or who had taken . 


up their residence in some cellar-hole beneath the 
ruins, 

Yet these returning refugees had food, and none was 
subject to religious persecution. If the reports from 
Transylvania are true, then the condition of the people 
there, starving and oppressed, must be far worse. I 
am glad that we are to have a part in the immediate 
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relief of-these people, and so in the larger problems 
of reconstruction which confront the whole of Europe. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. Cuarues R. Joy. — 


For a Movie “ White List” 
EADING Miss-Amy Woods’s interesting and con- 
R vincing article on state censorship of motion 
pictures in Tun Rearister of December 4, 1919, 
this question suggests itself :— 

Is regulation on the negative side—suppression of 
bad pictures—the whole problem? Necessary it is, 
and the campaign to prohibit indecent pictures has 
only begun. But every community which cares any- 
thing at all about it has an open field for constructive 
work also on the positive side—the encouragement 
of good pictures, through systematic organized edu- 
cational and publicity work sufficient to convince man- 
agers that it will pay to put on what is asked for by 
so many possible steady patrons who now stay away 
altogether. 

Motion pictures are here to stay and to grow. They 
are actually rivalling the schools and the churches 
in influence on public thinking and morals. Music 
in the churches staggered our forefathers until they 
began to see the force of Wesley’s protest against let- 
Either we 
must take the pictures into camp or be taken into camp. 

The law can stop positively bad pictures. It cannot 
compel consistently good ones. Above the censorship 
lines there remain acres of stupid trash and cheap 
melodrama almost as demoralizing, especially in forma- 
tive effect on the ideas of children, as the disgusting 
sex and crime pictures. If picture syndicates and local 
managers alike underestimate the level of public taste 
and do not “pander to the better element,” it may be 
partly because the better element has no voice to tell 
what it actually does want in pictures, and does not 
support good programmes when it has the chance, as 
the trash theatres are supported. 

Nevertheless, there are thousands of people, in the 
smaller cities and large towns especially, who have 
become disgusted and bored with the average picture 
show, who would undoubtedly be regular patrons and 
at good prices of houses kept at the standard of several 
which might be mentioned in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and equally, no doubt, in all large cities. The 


scale would be smaller, of course, but the quality need 


not be poorer. Compromise good-and-bad programmes 
will not hold either class of patronage. Managers who 
“try out” higher-grade pictures and wonder why the 
early suceess peters out, probably do not realize the 


_ effect of spoiling the programme with one or two nasty 


or stupidly silly numbers thrown in to “suit all tastes.” 
People who have hopefully gone to see the feature play, 
and perhaps taken a group of guests, endure the em- 
barrassment and boredom of these offences as best they 
can, and after a few similar experiences give it up. 

There is an ample choice of entertaining, clever, 
sometimes instructive and often very beautiful pictures 
in the better grade of original screen stories, in picture 
versions of popular plays and books, in travel scenes 
and nature studies, in “world news,” in educational 
films on industrial processes, health and safety, in fairy 
stories, bright comedy, animal sketches, and the amus- 
ing animated cartoons. 7 


It should be possible for local committees to put — 
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liberal selections, not too narrow or prudish, covering 
a wide range of human interest, and endeavor, with 
the backing of large memberships, to convince local 
managers that there is an actual demand and would 
be regular support for productions of this type, per- 
haps at a higher rate for most performances, reserving 
certain afternoons or evenings for more “popular” 
prices. 

Such committees or associations, embodying school 
officials, parent teachers’ associations, church clubs, 
civic, fraternal, and labor bodies, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, by getting in touch with each other and 
acting in concert, eventually perhaps even through 
state committees, might come to exert considerable in- 
fluence on the sources of motion-picture production. 

The idea, in brief, is organized “white list” work 
alongside the “black list” suppression. Social effort 
which goes to the heart of things succeeds mainly as it 
puts something in place of what it takes away—opens 
a new door where it closes an old one. Merely de- 
nouncing motion pictures gets us nowhere. It is pos- 
- sible that the picture industry itself would welcome 
intelligent co-operation, supplementing the box-office 
test, to get us what we want, at the same time that 
we are trying to stop what we don’t. 

NorrHAMPTON, MAss. Hayes Ropsins. 


Free Speech: Is It Really Going? 


“All sorts of crimes are being committed in the name of 
democracy, which is not yet vindicated ” 


_ JOHN F. MOORS 


N WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, several years 
Qe ago, there was a public debate as to the advis- 
ability of further restriction of immigration. 
Recalling the original homogeneity of our people, their 
social as well as their political equality, their respect 
for individual character, some of us who participated in 
the debate contended that unrestricted immigration 
must lead to the creation of classes, the rich growing 
richer and the poor poorer, to the lowering of our mini- 
mum standards of living, and to the development of a 
huge factory system on a basis of “cheap labor,” which 
meant the herding together of tens of thousands of hu- 
man beings almost bereft of initiative and with little or 
no respect for American traditions. 

One of the debaters on the other side was a Russian 
Jew, who, pointing scornfully at the rest of us, main- 
tained that we had long since lost all sense of the real 
significance of George Washington, that we had become 
so familiar with liberty that we simply accepted it like 
the air we breathed, that it was the poor immigrant, 
escaping from oppression and persecution, who knew 
the priceless value of what America stood for. 

We who have favored further restriction have had 
our forebodings already justified. Rich Americans have 
tended more and more toward the development of a 
plutocracy. “Cheap labor,” which large employers 
long sought, has become the proletariat of which they 
are now afraid. The two classes, employers and em- 
ployees, are ranged against each other. Each is igno- 
rant of the other and each is inclined to magnify the 
evil in the other. ; 

‘The Russian Jew was, however, equally right in his 
conception that we were so satiated with liberty that 
- we no longer duly prized it. Fourth of July orators 
had been silenced in their grandiloquent periods about 
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this “land of liberty,” because the life had died from 
such glorification of our institutions. 

The first test of our liberty came with the Great War, 
the second and greatest test with the end of the war. 
In the common determination to abolish German autoc- 
racy aS a danger to the world, most Americans volun- 
tarily suppressed their individual views. No view, it 
seemed, could be tolerated which was not in line with 
the supreme purpose of winning the war. The epithet 
‘“pro-German” was ever ready at hand for any one who 
displayed independence. 

With the passing of the strain, all the suppressed 
differences have emerged with new vitality. The pro- 
letariat has become more assertive the world over. 
Labor has demanded greater compensation and strikes 
have been proclaimed to an unprecedented extent 
where these demands have not been met. In several 
cases, notably the telephone strike, street-car strikes, 
railroad shopmen’s strike, and the bituminous coal 
strike, the whole public has been involved as never be- 
fore. Hitherto strikes have been against specific em- 
ployers, usually in separate plants. To-day the very 
life of great conimunities is so at stake that the press- 
ure for settlement has come, not so much from the in- 
convenienced employers as from the whole body of the 
people, threatened with disaster. 

A natural impulse under such circumstances is to 
resort to force, the form of settlement which the war 
invoked. The public sees a specific upset of the indus- 
trial system. It sees also certain leaders in the upset. 
It can hardly call them “pro-Germans” now, but it can 
and does call them “Bolshevists.” It is filled with 
panic fear, that is, the kind of fear which seeks im- 
mediate remedies without regard to ultimate conse- 
quences. The phrase “law and order” has been caught 
up as a justification for repression, not merely of vio- 
lence, but of independent thought, which are strangely 
confused. Espionage, raids, deportations, hitherto 
held to be obnoxious to American traditions, are ac- 
cepted as inevitable. The other day, General Wood, 
while responsible officially for the maintenance of law 
and order, publicly advised “smashing,” a symbol op- 
posed to it,—advice easily so interpreted as to lead to 
the reverse of law and order. The “pacifists,” who de- 
plore violence, are publicly accused of plotting a violent 
revolution, The very word “Russia” is almost taboo. 
No one seems to have a right to ask whether there is or 
is not a blockade of that suffering country, or if there 
is one, why there is. One may not with impunity have 
an inquiring mind as to what a Soviet really is. Even 
the time-honored rights of habeas corpus are endan- 
gered. A revolution seems indeed to have come, but it 
has been a revolution backward. 

Suddenly one realizes that the liberty which seemed 
forever ours without further struggle is, if not gone, 
going. Those who would by violence defend American 
rights are really destroying them. 

Our Puritan forefathers had sought to stamp out 
heretics, but the Constitution of the United States with 
full knowledge of their cruel and futile efforts guar- 
anteed religious toleration. A great university in this 
country long ago set up “Vuriras” as its ideal, in the 
confidence that the truth could in the long run be 
relied on to hold its own with error. Only courage 
could maintain this ideal in the presence of the out- 
cries raised against it, and such faith as filled the 
heart of the great John Milton when he wrote :— 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
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field, we do injuriously by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth 
put to the worse in a free and open encounter ? 


The situation has become not unlike that of the Czar 
when he was fighting the Nihilists. The “I. W. W.’s,” 
“Anarchists,” and “Bolshevists” are to be crushed out 
as the Nihilists in Russia were to be crushed out. The 
Soviet Ark suggests Siberia in the old days. The Rus- 
sian Jew in the debate just mentioned must now won- 
der whether or not the spirit of George Washington 
is still abroad in the land. We may all ask ourselves 
in grim earnestness whether the Czar was successful in 
stamping out Nihilism or in fact created it to his own 
supreme cost. The persecution of heretics by the Puri- 
tans, and the Spanish Inquisition, had at least the dig- 
nity of religious fervor. To-day the fear is over money, 
said long ago to be the root of all evil. The Spanish 
Inquisition was successful, and Spain became, as a 
consequence of this stifling of independence, the most 
benighted country of Europe, until this country saved 
her colonies from her cruelty. The Puritan persecu- 
tions were unsuccessful, and our country has until now 
been not only the happiest but the safest country in the 
world. 

Thomas Jefferson in a preamble to the Virginia Toler- 
ation Act of 1785 describes present conditions with the 
eye of a prophet :— 


T'o suffer the civil magistrate [said he then] 
to intrude his power into the field of opinion, 
or to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles, on supposition of their ill tendency, 
is a dangerous fallacy which at once destroys 
all liberty, because he, being, of course, judge 
of that tendency, will make his opinions the 
rule of judgment and approve or condemn the 
sentiments of others only as they square with 
or differ from his own. It is time enough 
for the rightful purpose of civil government 
for its officers to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and 
good order. 


President Wilson in his recent Jackson Day letter 
may well have had a point of view similar to that of 
Jefferson. “Democracy,” said he, “has not been finally 
vindicated. All sorts of crimes are being committed in 
its name, all sorts of preposterous perversions of its 
doctrines and practices are being attempted.” 

Ordered liberty means discipline. In a democracy 
disappointing elections must be accepted, neighbors 
must live together peaceably, laws must be obeyed. But 
it is one thing to punish overt acts, which are univer- 
sally recognized as crimes, and quite another to assert 
the right to punish differences of opinion, on suspicion 
and without a trial. 

Rich men are more and more assuming that they 
alone have a right to rule; they have their press agents 
who tell us what they want us to think are the facts 
and what conclusions to draw from them; some of them 
have, with apparent impunity, tried to lead us into an 
ignoble war with Mexico; for one of their number to 
doubt the soundness of their position has become a kind 
of apostasy. They commend themselves for their seem- 
ing patriotism, as they seek to abolish the rights pro- 
claimed to be ours both in Magna Charta and in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

No one has so assured a position that he can stand 
against the tide without danger to himself. When Mr. 
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Charles E. Hughes had the courage to protest against 
the suspension of five Socialists by the New York Legis- 
lature, a New York Assembly man declared publicly: “I 
have looked with suspicion on Charles Evans Hughes 
for the last three dr four years.” When some of the 
most prominent and public-spirited graduates of Har- 
vard maintained that time-honored rights were being 
invaded, a certain public official was reported, ac- 
curately or inaccurately, to have exclaimed that he 
would “get” them. The whole spirit of fair play, long 
dear to all true Americans, seems to have been lost. 
Men who profess and call themselves Christians are 
turning toward persecution as their best salvation, and 
seem prepared to liken themselves to those who brought 
about the crucifixion. The great teachings of the past 
seem to have been forgotten and must be learned again 
with immeasurable suffering. 
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Going to Manchester During a Strike 


In the historic birthplace of English non-conformity, where 
Unitarian young people outnumber their elders 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 
Unitarian Missionary to Egypt 


on “flowery beds of ease.” They have to be made 

often on thorny paths and in danger zones. I 
made a journey of this kind during the great and 
country-wide railway stoppage in Great Britain, which 
lasted from September 26 to October 5. I had engage- 
ments in Manchester and Liverpool for October 4, 5, 
and 6. How was I to reach those places? Fortunately 
the stoppage was not complete. Trains continued to 
run at very long intervals. The day before the settle- 
ment, over five thousand trains traversed Great Brit- 
ain. These “blackleg” trains, as they were called by 
the strikers, were run by non-union men, by volunteers 
from the engineering trades, and by mechanical ama- 
teurs. Not a few titled personages were among them, 
some of whom, like Lord Cholmondeley, served as por- 
ters. He attracted considerable attention in the press, 
and his picture ae while wheeling luggage made a 
sensation. Curiously enough, these trains, instead of 


Too travels of a missionary may not always be 


being packed to their capacity, were comparatively © 


empty. One reason was the fear on the part of some 
of trusting themselves. to amateurs and inexperienced 
engineers. There was also the fear of violence and 
outrage by embittered and enraged strikers. Not one 
accident occurred during the whole strike. Let it be 
said to the credit of the strikers that they conducted 
themselves in the most praiseworthy manner, refrain- 
ing from acts of violence which would have brought 


calamitous results to the whole community. In this _ 


connection we must not forget to pay tribute to the 
presence of mind of the government that took all the 
necessary precautions to frustrate lawlessness. All 
along the way the military was in evidence to reassure 
timid travellers that their safety was being guarded. 

Those whose errands were very urgent and who were 
willing to make a little hazardous journey patronized 
the “blackleg” trains. I was one of them. Very early 
I was up and getting ready to be at the Euston Station 
by 7.30 a.m. for the 8.30 train. 
I was at the station by 7.25 a.m. To my great excite- 


ment I discovered that the hour for departure had — 


been put an hour ahead, and I had only five minutes 


. 


So we were advised. — 
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in which to purchase my ticket and get to the train. 
This I was able to do. The train pulled out very 
leisurely. 

After a tedious journey of nine hours, which should 
have been not more than four, we arrived in Man- 
chester. The evening session of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Association Conference was in progress. The 
meetings were held in Gaskell Hall, the Sunday-school 
auditorium of the Longsight Unitarian Church. The 
addresses were made by the chairman, Rev. William 
Whitaker, Rev. N. N. Johnson and Rey. B. Davies, and 
by Mrs. Walmsley. Mr. Johnson spoke on “Our Appeal 
to Men,” Mr. Davies on “Our Appeal to Youth,” and 
Mrs. Walmsley on “Our Appeal to Women.” All the 
addresses were animated by a missionary spirit, and a 
zeal for the preaching of our Unitarian faith. The 
hall was full, and the audience sang lustily. How 
those English Unitarians sing! 

Sunday morning I preached for Rev. Albert Thorn- 
hill at the Brookfield Church, Gorton, Manchester. 
The church is a model of ecclesiasticy wl architecture. 
The congregation numbered two hundred, and the 
liturgical service was as reverent as exquisite. It was 
ea clear demonstration that we can have a service lit- 
urgical and liberal. It was the most esthetic and 
spiritual Unitarian service I ever attended. The Brook- 
field Church is one of the prides and pillars of our 
faith. At the children’s service in the afternoon there 
were about four hundred young people present, and 
fully as many if not more at the evening service, I 
was told. What impresses one most about our English 
churches are those huge Sunday-schools that run into 
the hundreds, even when the churches are small. And 
that is how they should be if Unitarianism is to en- 
dure and grow. 

In the evening I preached for Rey. G. Randall Jones 
in the Unitarian church, Pendleton, Manchester, and 
before a congregation of one hundred and fifty people. 
English Unitarians turn out better to the evening than 
to the morning service. 

Monday, October 6, was a day of pilgrimages to the 
Unitarian shrines in Manchester, which is the Mecca 
of Unitarianism in England. It is also the birthplace 
and battlefield of English nonconformity. My first 
visit was to Memorial Hall, erected to immortalize the 
heroic action of the two thousand clergymen who were 
ejected from the Church of England in 1662 by the 
Act of Uniformity. This very handsome hall in Albert 
Square was opened in 1865, being the first public hall 
in Manchester to be devoted to religious purposes. 
Yor forty years after its dedication it housed the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary College, Manchester. At 
present it serves as the headquarters for the Man- 
chester District Unitarians. They hold their public 
meetings here. Memorial Hall contains paintings, por- 
traits, and medallions of Unitarian notables. 

The Cathedral of Unitarianism and nonconformity 
in general is in Manchester. I mean Cross Street 

Chapel, famous in Unitarian annals. For generations, 
all the progressive elements of Manchester rallied 
j around this venerable edifice, and it is no exaggera- 
: tion to say that without Cross Street Chapel, Man- 

chester would not be the great city it is to-day. But 
to most Unitarians the Cross Street Chapel derives its 
interest from its association with Rey. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Gaskell. Mr. Gaskell was minister of the Chapel 
for about half a century, and he and Mrs. Gaskell 
were in the forefront of every forward movement, 

_ especially such as had for their object the amelioration 
a — the condition of the poor and laboring classes. We 
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know of their estimable work during the cotton famine 
in Manchester. Unitarian friends of Mrs. Gaskell, 
who is best known by her entertaining novel “Cran- 
ford,” will learn with pleasure the tribute paid her 
by the literary supplement of the London Times. In 
an article reviewing the history of industrial strikes 
in the English novel the supplement mentions Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Mary Barton,” which unfortunately is very 
little known. It says: “‘Mary Barton’ will always 
hold a place as a work of art for its brilliant episodes, 
as a novel for its spontaneity, sympathy, color, and 
moderation, as a pathetic plea for the vanquished, as 
a starting of a new rally among the Humanitarians.” 
It also says: “It is the finest scenario of a strike in 
English fiction.” It is not generally known that Mr. 
Gaskell was co-author more or less. I think it is 
Rev. H. McLachlan, warden and tutor at the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, who says in his history of 
that institution, of which Mr. Gaskell was principal 
for fifteen years, that the poems at the opening of every 
chapter in “Mary Barton” as well as the specimens 
of the Lancashire dialect were the work of Mr. Gaskell. 
It was most exhilarating to enter that shrine and 
breathe its holy atmosphere and behold the three- 
decker pulpit hallowed by the gentle tread of the 
sainted Mr. Gaskell. While wrapt in contemplation 
of that faithful couple there came to me as never be- 
fore those soul-stirring words from one of Mr. Gaskell’s 
hymns,— 
Speed on, speed on, ye sons of light, 
Untiring in your holy fight. / 


These words sum up the message that Manchester and 
Cross Street Chapel have for the Unitarians in Amer- 
ica and everywhere else. 


Nature’s Airship and Submarine in Battle 


One sweeps down from the sky in attack, while the 
other, lifting himself almost clear of the water, 
cries defiance 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


1% HE DAY WAS WONDROUSLY beautiful. The 
forest-girt lake lay like a polished mirror in its 
green framing. Hermit-thrushes sang enchant- 
ingly from the wildwood. Spotted sandpipers ran 
mincingly along the beach, bowing and scraping in 
restless activity. An osprey circled slowly over the 
lake, his piercing eyes searching the depths below for 
his finny prey. Swallows darted through the air on 
glancing wings. Warblers and vireos flitted among the 
gray birches, industriously gleaning the tiny green 
aphides. A pair of Bonaparte gulls sat humped up on 
the rock that marked the shallows some distance from 
the shore. I sat at ease on the broad porch of the 
camp, muscles relaxed, but mind keenly keyed up to the 
beauty and glory of forest, lake, and stream, and the 
blue line of mountains in the far distance. 

Then came the submarine. A moment before, the 
expanse of blue water was unbroken. I look down for 
just the fraction of a second, and when I raise my eyes 
again, there is the submarine, its white-dotted black 
deck just awash, and periscope sticking up for an 
observation. Though partially screened by the leafy 
gray birches, I am plainly discernible to the alert 
mariner. But to me he pays no heed. I am an old 
story, and have been proven harmless, to be taken as 
a matter of course, like the gulls and ducks and herons 
and rocks. Satisfied that no hidden danger lurks 
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about, the U-boat rises higher in the water. It is now 
seen to be a wonderfully modelled craft, with graceful 
lines extending fore and aft, and tall, upstanding 
periscope, sharply bent at the upper end. Light as an 
autumn leaf or a water-lily does the loon, nature’s 
marvellous submarine, float upon the surface of his 
native element. And now, without warning, the craft 
disappears. It is all done in a second. You rub your 
eyes with astonishment that any living creature can 
handle itself with such amazing celerity. Where has 
he gone? How long can he remain under? Where will 
he again appear? Watch in hand, you time him. 
Sixty-eight seconds pass, when there rings out on the 
startled air a peal of wild, mocking laughter. There 
he is, off at the left, just where you least expected him 
to appear, floating high, his white breast gleaming in 
the sunshine. Down he goes again, but soon reappears 
with a white perch in his beak. Tossing the fish ex- 
pertly into the air, he dexterously catches it as it falls 
and swallows it down with evident satisfaction. 


A Model that Antedates all Man’s Inventions 


Here we have a submarine, built on a model worked 
out by the Master Builder, that antedates all man’s 
inventions and man himself by wons. He is constructed 
on perfect lines. The tail is abbreviated to almost 
nothing. The body is of just the shape to permit it to 
slip through the water with the least friction. The 
long, bent periscope can be emerged while the body 
remains entirely submerged. Indeed, the creature, by 
some mechanical contrivance, can float high upon the 
surface or sink until his back is just awash, at will. 
His propellers, situated at the far end of the body, 
where propellers are supposed to be most advanta- 
geously placed, drive him forward with speed and pre- 
cision. The loon can see for a considerable distance 
through the water, where man’s submarine is almost 
blind. To move the propellers there is a strong motor, 
his vigorous heart, a “Liberty motor” indeed, for the 
loon is pre-eminently the bird of the wild, free soli- 
tudes. This creature is the last word in sub-aquatic 
navigation. Man is able to do no better than to pattern 
his craft after him. 

As I sit there on the porch observing the interesting 
evolutions of this marvellous navigator, and listening 
to an occasional peal of wild, demoniacal laughter, a 
curious thing happens. Out from the West comes 
winging, with mighty strokes, a bald eagle, the bird 
of freedom, his white head and tail gleaming snowily 
against the sapphire sky. The loon sees him too. 
That roving eye misses nothing. Now the eagle is 
nearly overhead. The loon lifts himself almost clear 
of the water, seeming to stand upright with rapidly 
flapping wings, and sends forth a loud challenging 
cry. It is the defiance of the submarine to the airship. 
The eagle pays no heed as he sweeps majestically 
on toward the farther shore. The loon sinks back, 
baffled. He has failed to divert the enemy or to draw 
his fire. From long experience, the eagle has learned 
the futility of unswering the challenge. Perfectly at 
home in his native element, the loon can shriek insults 
at any aérial foe. His line of retreat is always per- 
fectly secured. The incident, however, seemed par- 
ticularly significant, for at that very moment the 
Great War was drawing toward its end, the sub- 
marine menace had failed, and the American eagle 
was headed straight for the Rhine. 

It is hardly fair to compare the loon to one of Von 
Tirpitz’s submarines, however. The loon is not a wan- 
ton destroyer. He torpedoes his prey only as he needs 
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fuel to supply the energy that runs his motors. All 
the other waterfowl are safe in his presence. He is 
also far more than a submarine. He is an aéroplane 
as wonderful in his way as the eagle is in his. He 
cannot soar aloft among the clouds. He cannot circle 
in long, sweeping curves, on motionless pinions. But 
he can drive his big body through the air with an 
almost unbelievable swiftness. His square, stubby 
wings fairly whistle as they beat the atmosphere. You 
can hear the tortured air as he hurtles past, even as 
you hear the hum of the propellers of an airship above 
an aviation-field. He is not only an aéroplane, but a 
hydroplane. His rise from the water is a long, slanting 
flight. He starts off over the surface with wings rapidly 
vibrating, churning the water into foam with his strong 
paddles, and always, if possible, breasting the wind, 
which helps lift him into the air. Once under way, 
he shoots forward with bullet speed. So the loon is a 
combination airship, hydroplane, and 
equally at home in the air, on the water, or beneath 
its surface. He is one of the most versatile and fasci- 
nating children of the wild. 

A few days previous to the incident narrated above, 
I had the privilege of witnessing another unique per, 
formance. My little daughter and I were fishing from 
a boat out in the lake (and pulling in the white perch 
in lively fashion, for you are sure of a catch on this 
lake), when we saw two eagles in the miniature plu- 
mage meet in mid-air. One turned almost completely 
over and clutched upward at the other. Lacking talons, 
they came tumbling down through the air from a great 
height, wings wildly flapping, with many a raucous 
scream, and turning repeated somersaults, until they 
almost touched the water, when they separated and 
flew apart. “Safety first,’ was evidently their motto. 


Trying out their Growing Strength 


What could it mean? Were they quarreling? Did 
one possess a fish of which the other was trying to rob 
him? The field-glasses disclosed no fish. That could 
not be the explanation. It must be that they were only 
playing. The air was their playground. They had 
been reared in the same nest, for every night they 
roosted, with their parents, in a hemlock grove close 
to our camp. They were fooling, playing, trying out 
their growing strength, “mewing their mighty youth” 
in their natural element, just as two schoolboys will 
clutch each other, wrestle, and roll over and over on the 
grass, not because they are quarrelsome, but from pure 
exuberance of animal spirits. 

Tt is natural for all young things to tussle, natural 
and right; and, if done good,naturedly, it is good for 
them. ? 

Eagle and loon are but one each of Nature’s airships 
and submarines. She has worked out many types on 
different models, of all sorts of shapes and sizes. There 
are grebes, puffins, guillemots, murres, auks, dovekies, 
penguins, mergansers, ducks, scoters, water-ousels, and 
others of the submarine order. Some of these have 
lost the power of flight and are submarines pure and 
simple. There are multitudes of airships, from the 
mighty albatross, with a wing-spread of fifteen feet (the 


eagle averages between seven and eight feet), to the — 


tiny humming-bird, whose propellers vibrate so rapidly 
as to baffle the eye and so appear but a blur. One 
and all have been planned and builded along right lines 
by the Master Builder, lines that assure the greatest 
possible efficiency for the work in hand. They are 
well worth our careful study, our boundless admira- 
tion. ; 


submarine, — 
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Did a Great Work, Then Disappeared 


The extraordinary achievement of Malcom Sparkes, Indus- 
trial Democrat, and originator of the Whitley Councils 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


VERYBODY HAS HEARD of the famous Whitley 
Councils in England—councils composed of em- 
ployers and employees in the same industry and 

functioning as industrial parliaments in order to bring 
about a good understanding, peace, maximum produc- 
tion consistent with sound labor conditions, and good- 


- will. There are, I believe, at this time, nearly half 


a hundred of these joint councils in successful opera- 
tion in Great Britain; the idea has taken firm root in 
the United States, and is well within the immediate 
possibilities that by the time the President’s industrial 
conference makes its final report it will recommend a 
similar form of capital and. labor union for this 
country. 

I have just come across a booklet published by the 
Garton Foundation which tells something of the story 
of the man who originated the idea of joint industrial 
councils in England, and who, more than any other 
one individual, was apparently responsible for intro- 
ducing it into the practical workaday world. 

His name is Malcom Sparkes. At the outbreak of the 
war he was.a young director of a large joinery works 
near Willesden. The writer says, “He had always been 
a keen student of industrial and international affairs, 
but his keenness was greatly accentuated by the great 
problems of the strike [the London building trades 
dispute of 1914], and the war, and, in common with 
many others, he resolved to do his utmost to discover 
some solution that should be ‘big enough,’ as he put 
it, ‘to break through the old barriers of hostility and 
suspicion, and carry all before it.’ ” 

In the second year of the war, Sparkes read a paper 
on the subject before a group of social students. “Eco- 
nomic science,” he said, “has forgotten or overlooked 
the vital fact that men have a higher side to their 
natures and will respond to influences that have noth- 
ing to do with its so-called laws.” The war, he main- 
tained, proved both this fact and the further fact that 
coercion must be a failure when applied to the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. “If the world is to be reor- 
ganized for humanity,” he continued, “certain things 
must be done which, in the present circumstances, the 
capitalist alone can do.” 

He then came to his concrete proposal—and it is 
the original proposal of the new form of industrial 
organization now known as “Whitley’—and put it 
thus :— 

It is not easy to sketch the machinery, but a great 
international organization, a Federal Parliament of 
Industry, seems clearly called for. This body would 
be elected by National Parliaments of Industry, which 
in turn would be drawn from every trade in every 
country. Their purpose would be the reorganization 
of the whole socia) structure for the service of hu- 
manity. ... It seems to me that the tremendous faith 
and courage required for such a movement would in 
themselves create a great wave of enthusiasm in its 
support, and backed up by the power of the press its 
possibilities would be incalculable. 


An opportunity was waiting to his hand. In the 


sa early winter of 1916 some of the principal trades unions 


n the London building industry suddenly gave notice 


‘that they wished to terminate an agreement which they 
had made with the employers’ association, and at the 
‘sam time present a long list of new demands. Sparkes 
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took a bold step. In the strike of two years ago his 
opponents had been the carpenters and joiners. <Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to the London District Committee 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
In his letter he said that he hoped the men would win 
the wage increases which they were asking, and de- 
clared, “] believe there is no fair-minded employer who 
does not share this view.” 

Specifically he proposed that the national executives 
of the building trades unions should invite the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers to co-operate 
in setting up a national industrial parliament for the 
building industry; that the members of this parliament 
should be elected democratically, each district return- 
ing one representative for the employers and one for 
the operatives; that the function of the parliament 
should be “the progressive and continuous improvement 
of the building industry”; that the subjects which 
should receive immediate attention were—a national 
advance in wages and conditions, organization for the 
prevention of unemployment, organization for the em- 
ployment of disabled soldiers, technical training and 
apprenticeship, and research and experimentation 
along suggested lines of improvement. 

“| hear you say,” the letter from Sparkes concluded, 
““These are Utopian dreams,’ but I reply that ‘I am 
convinced that what I can see others can see, and 
nothing will persuade me that the world is not ready 
for an ideal for which I am ready.’ ” 

During the months that followed, Sparkes worked 
tirelessly in behalf of his scheme. He secured approval 
for it from the national organization of building trades 
unions. The national organization forwarded a draft 
of the now nearly perfected plan to the building trades 
employers and asked for a conference. Meanwhile 
the government sub-committee of which J. H. Whitley 
was chairman had been making researches in the same 
direction, and Sparkes was requested to prepare for 
the committee a special “Memorandum on Industrial 
Self-Government.” 

In February, 1917, the first joint industrial council 
was formed, following the principles laid down and 
developed by Sparkes. The name of it was—and is— 
“The National Painters and Decorators Joint Council,” 
composed of fourteen members, seven from the organ- 
ized employees and seven from the organized employers 
in the crafts affected. Two paragraphs from the con- 
stitution of this historic body should be remembered :— 

“There is reason to hope that, at any rate, the day 
is past when employer and employed could never meet 
except for the express purpose of disagreement, and 
when the many matters, in which interests were mu- 
tual, were overlooked in the discord incidental to the 
discussion of differences. 

“All who live by the decoration of buildings have a 
common interest in putting the craft of the painter 

. on a better basis. We believe that the new Paint- 
ers and Decorators Joint Council will help to that end. 
It represents a new effort for the common good of the 
trade, and in this belief the Council looks confidently 
for the support of all craftsmen who love their calling, 
whether they pay or receive wages.” 

This joint council has now had nearly three years of 
life. It is recorded that it has not yet had a “party” 
vote; that is to say, its members have voted, not as 
members of a class or classes, as operatives or employ- 
ers, but as men intent on improving the trade. 

The step thus taken in one branch of the building 
trades was soon followed in the other branches till 
finally it resulted in the establishment of what is now 
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known as the Industrial Council for the Building In- 
dustry. This body has one hundred and thirty-two 
members,—sixty-six from the employers and sixty-six 
from the employees or operatives. Its first meeting 
was held in May, 1918. It has met in London, Bir- 
mingham, Edinburgh, Manchester, and Bath. It has 
worked hand in hand with the Government in attempt- 
ing to find practical solution for many reconstruction 
problems. It has aided in the resettlement, training, 
and employment of disabled soldiers and sailors. It 
has studied the housing problem and made recommen- 
dations to the Government to stimulate local housing 
schemes. It has taken up technical questions relating 
to building materials and offered expert advice. It has 
co-operated with the Government in education and ap- 
prenticeship. It has, of course, first, last, and always, 
kept the peace in the building trades by affording a par- 
liamentary means for threshing out questions involving 
rates of pay, hours, working conditions, promotion, 
safety and welfare, management and costs, and innu- 
merable daily problems. 

But I am forgetting Malcom Sparkes, the originator 
of it all, the man who had the vision, who followed his 
vision, and who saw his vision become a reality. 
Sparkes is a Quaker. Toward war his belief is that, 
no matter how high its motives, war is wrong; and 
he early came to the conclusion that he could take no 
part in military service, either in person or by proxy. 
He refused to accept any war profits; he refused the 
protection of a war-service badge as works manager. 
He resigned his directorship and left his business as 
soon as it no longer required his personal attention. 
On January 29, 1917, the day before the “Memorandum 
on Industrial Self-Government” was published,—the 
memorandum which he wrote for the Whitley sub-com- 
mittee,—he was arrested on the technical charge that 
he was an “absentee.” “At this point,” says the Garton 
Foundation report, “Sparkes himself disappears from 
the story for over two years.” 

More I do not know. Perhaps some_reader can 
throw a little light on this extraordinary man. At 
least let this slender record of a great achievement 
serve to spread his fame. 


Bringing in a Greater Denomination 


Some of the historical causes for the lack of growth, and 
: the present clearly marked way to immediate 
great service 


ROBERT P. DOREMUS 
Lit 


HAT WE NEED as Unitarians to serve best 
\ x , the present hour and the future, is not less 
but more denominationalism, broad in its 
sympathies, large in its co-operation wherever that is 
possible, yet intense and vital in its own life, permeated 
with that spirit of service which lifts it above secta- 
rianism, generous in its outpouring of self for world 
needs. We need an access of denominational self-re- 
spect. There is a false humility which does not make 
for power. We have agreat spiritual heritage and a 
living gospel. We have a great task. Our urgent 
need is denominational vitality. Have we felt that 
being too vital was somehow illiberal, to be confounded 
with weakness and inefficiency ? 
Our ancestors sometimes thought that a delicate, 
pale maiden was more spiritual than a robust person. 
There is nothing contradictory between a full-blooded, 
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purpose. We should support the denomination, not as 
the agency of a set of doctrines, but as the best agency 
we know of a free and forward-looking spirit in re- 
ligion, x 

We demand of ourselves an increase of efficiency 
worthy of our spiritual task. We are working toward 
the better organization of our individual churches, that 
they may possess a greater business and spiritual effi- 
ciency. We seek to invigorate and strengthen our de- 
nominational life, not in such a way as to violate our 
fundamental principle of freedom, establish uniformity 
or prevent growth, but so as to make the strength of 
each the strength of all, and the strength of all the 
strength of each. We realize that instead of being 
a loose, unco-ordinated group, we must become an 
effective working body in the interest of a common 
purpose. ; 

Our denomination should be more and more an 
aggressive missionary body. We hear that there are 
too many churches in communities already. Yes, but 
there are not too many free churches in which think- 
ing men and women can with perfect freedom, sincer- 
ity, and self-respecting individuality worship, share 
their ideals, and work for the higher moral and spir- 
itual welfare of humanity. We are the bearers of a 
gospel many people need. We have been too apolo- 
getic, too reluctant, too modest. How many, many 
people all about us are leading starved lives spiritually 
for the want of what we have to give them? I speak of 
those who find no real home in other fellowships, of 
the increasing number of the unchurched, and of those 
whose relation to the older communions is nominal, 
not vital. 

Twenty years ago a college student in Wisconsin, 
by the intellectual awakening of college life, was pass- 
ing through experiences of revolt and alienation from 
the dogmas of the orthodoxy in which he had been 
reared. He was in spiritual isolation. In a letter 
written toward the close of his college course, and 
which came back to his hands in later years, he wrote, 
“Sometimes I imagine a Utopian church, with beautiful 
rituals and intellectual freedom, satisfying man’s emo- 
tional needs without trampling on his personal free- 
dom.” 

That a church answering to that ideal was already 
in existence he was ignorant, yet within ten miles of 
him was a Unitarjan church. The knowledge of the 
fact would have made an incalculable difference to him 
in his period of transition. At the close of his college 
course he came to an Eastern city to teach, and drifted 
one Sunday into a Unitarian church. He found his 
spiritual home! 
open door that took him in from a cheerless, lonely 
agnosticism into light, love, and spiritual power. 

That student was but one of thousands of young men 
upon whom the old ideas were losing their hold. To- 
day, when thought is changing with amazing sweep, he 
would be but one of multitudes. Are we reaching 
and winning them? 

Every heritage, even the most noble, has weakness 
in its strength. This is true of family trees and of 
spiritual ancestry. A denomination, like a human 
personality, is conditioned by the circumstances of its 
birth and its environment. The American Unitarian 
movement had certain advantages closely knit with dis- 
advantages. Beginning with a high degree of spiritual 
freedom, ennobling conceptions of God and man, whole- 
some appreciation of the value of this world, respect 
for reason, and love of progress. 
side. 
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Harvard College, gave Unitarianism high standards, 
yet undoubtedly removed it from the common life. It 


laid the emphasis on intellect out of wise proportion | 


to the emphasis on feeling, and took too little account 
of the deep springs of religion in the human heart. 
Throughout our history we have stressed scholarliness 
and correctness with often too little heed to making 
spiritual contacts. Sometimes our utterances express 
the hope that we shall invigorate our churches by 
greater correctness, by improving externalities, by pro- 
viding scientifically correct music, by ordering our ser- 
vices in exactly the right way. The truth is that what 
we most need is a compelling emotion, an enthusiasm, 
a passion for service. 

Another limitation of heritage is the conservative 
tendency given us by our origin. In Prof. Max Far- 
rand’s recent book, “The Development of the United 
States,” he says that New England Congregationalism, 
as the established church, became allied with Federal- 
ism as opposed to the democracy of Jefferson and his 
followers. The party of centralized government, of re- 
striction of the ballot to property-holders and church 
members, the almost monarchical party, which was re- 
sponsible for the Alien and Sedition Acts, and in gen- 
eral a friend to things as they were, gave its character- 
istics to New England Congregationalism. 

New England Unitarianism, by falling heir to the 
ancient buildings and organizations with their prestige 
and traditions, fell heir also to that spirit of aristoc- 
racy and conservatism. We have had in our history 
religious democracy greatly hampered by a spirit of 
traditionalism, conservatism, even exclusiveness, which 
has sadly impeded our progress and limited our use- 
fulness. Even where this spirit has largely disap- 
peared, the tradition has hindered our growth. 

A third and more serious limitation in our inheri- 
tance is due to our origin for the most part as parishes 
and not as churches. The other-worldliness, dogma- 
tism, narrowness, holier-than-thou-ness, of the little 


- inner circles of the churches, repelled those of another 


temper. But this fact, a credit to our spiritual fore- 
bears; had the unfortunate effect of making the whole 
church idea obnoxious among us. We have had as 
a result, for the most part, loose, more or less hap- 
hazard organizations, in which the church idea of 
covenant, consecration, loyalty, has been weak or even 
absent. 


We have missed the sense of a spiritual fellowship, ' 


bound by a common purpose, moving toward a common 
goal, which is the strength of other communions. We 
have deprived ourselves of the values that come from 
a definite acceptance of allegiance. The spiritual 
values, especially to the young people, of entering into 
covenant relations, pledging themselves to a spirit and 
a life, are beyond estimation. The confirmation class, 
the simple yet serious covenant, have surpassing sig- 
nificance. Many of our churches are waking to these 
values ; some have long utilized them. While retaining 
perfect freedom for, the individual, we may thus empha- 
size consecration, loyalty, common purpose. 

Our first duty, in order to serve the day and the 
future, is to be ourselves at our best. Our task is to be 
true to what is great in our spiritual heritage while 
fleeing its limitations. Here is where we can show 
our true catholicity. Remember Emerson’s humble- 
bee,— 
ne Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
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There is no spiritual copyright on beauty, grace, 
piety, or fervor. We shall not become like the Cath- 
olics or the Presbyterians if we are careful to be like 
them in their best, for their best is universal. We 
would take the best, just as we would gladly share our 
priceless heritage of freedom, sincerity, and progres- 
Siveness, with all who would receive it. 

Other bodies of Christendom have their distinct spir- 
itual genius. We think of the great churches of the 
Episcopal tradition, their organization, their sense of 
continuity, their emphasis on symbol, their splendid 
loyalties. We do not wish to be amalgamated with 
them. We wish no bishops. We of the clergy of the 
free fellowship would not feel the holier for their 
hands on our heads. Yet let us acknowledge they have 
values we have not. Or we think of the great “Evan- 
gelical” bodies. We could not say their creeds; it would 
be insincere to sing their hymns; yet their moral and 
spiritual passion, their desire to reach men and women, 
their practical service,—these may stimulate us to 
emulation. 

An unworthy kind of relation to other communions 
is to temper or alter our gospel in order to conform 
to their ideas, to seem not too unorthodox; to be care- 
ful lest our truth be too true, our sincerity too sincere; 
to be afraid to preach and to live a gospel of natural- 
ness and enjoyment of God’s good gifts, lest we be 
thought too worldly; to adopt a policy of weak con- 
cession and moral compromise, 

The true catholicity sees good everywhere, draws 
good from everywhere. The adherents of it reach out 
glad hands of fellowship and co-operation in every way 
open to them without violation of their own integrity. 
Narrowness and bigotry they put far from them. Yet 
they are themselves. They follow the guiding light of 
truth. They move forward to greet life’s new revela- 
tions. This is the spirit of our denominational fellow- 
ship. If other churches have their spiritual genius 
and power of service, we also have ours. It is to bring 
to men and women everywhere that reasonableness, 


‘sanity, and -progressiveness of religion which is our 


spiritual heritage and our spiritual beacon. Our ser- 
vice to humanity as Unitarians is plainly distinctive 
and catholic. : 

(THE End) 


Labor with the Creator 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


ABOR is the great health-bringer, giving”sinew’to body"and 

brain. It saves us from the sin of indolence’and morbid 
thinking. It orders us out of the dark chamber of mourning to 
toil in the sunlit fields. It is the emancipator of the” soul. 
Labor must be creative. It must fulfil a social need. It*must 
make for commonwealth. Creative work sanctifies life and 
brings it into communion with the Eternal Creator. For God 
is the busiest toiler of us all. Through chlorophyl and germ- 
plasm, through the universal life-urge, through the ever-widening 
socialization of the race, through man’s naive will to freedom and 
expression, through the fast evolving social motive of vicarious 
sacrifice and service for the common good, God is ceaselessly 
toiling. He is learning by experience, by adventure. His work 
is good, but shall be better. Some day we shall have a good 
world. Some day heaven will appear. Thus the Father work- 
eth. And this, only, is true labor: to fulfil human need, to create 
commonwealth, to make heaven terrestrial, to enthrone justice, 
to actualize the dream of Mary’s Son. 
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THE HOME 


Madam Chipmunk 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


As Madam Chipmunk strolled abroad, 
The evening sights to see, 

She came across a pile of nuts 
Beneath a hickory-tree. 


Away she sprang on nimble feet 
That lightly touched the ground, 

To make the glad report at home 
Of what she thus had found. 


“And now,” she said to him, “you keep 
The house and children straight, 
And I will go for them at once,— 
It will not do to wait?’ 


So to and fro throughout the night 
She went with steady pace 

Until the captured nuts were safe 
In her own hiding-place. 


And then, exhausted with her task, 
She crept into her bed, 

And there remained all day to rest 
Her weary feet and head. 


First Thing You See 
ROSE BROOKS 


One rainy summer morning David loi- 
tered into Aunt Margaret’s kitchen, and, 
once inside the door, sniffed appreci- 
atively. 

“Baking bread!’ he exclaimed, his ex- 
pression changing from listlessness to one 
of extreme interest. “Almost done?” 

Aunt Margaret glanced at an old clock 
on the little shelf above the sink and said, 
“Abby says it will be done in twenty min- 
utes.” 

In Aunt Margaret's house every clock 
has its name. The grandfather-clock in 
the living-room is “Simon” because it is 
a Simon Willard clock, and the grand- 
father-clock in the east room is “Levi” 
because it belonged to Levi Morton’s 
grandfather, and Abby,—who has to be 
set back half an hour night and morning 
to make her keep time with Simon and 
Levi,—Abby is Abby because Aunt Mar- 
garet bought her at auction from an old 
lady whose first name was Abby, and 
Aunt Margaret always insisted, after she 
found what an erratic clock she had 
bought, that Abby clock and old lady 
Abby had a great many points in common. 

“Twenty minutes?’ said David, less 
hopefully, because nobody but a little boy 
knows how short twenty minutes can be 
sometimes, and how-~ long, other times. 
“Could I have the end piece just as soon 
as it comes out of the oven, if I waited?” 

“Do you usually have the end piece, if 
you are near enough to smell it?’ asked 
Aunt Margaret, iaughing. 

“With butter and sugar and cinnamon?” 
asked David. 

“With butter, sugar, and cinnamon, as 
usual,” said Aunt Margaret. “I'll call you 
when it’s done, I promise.” 

“Oh, I guess I’ll wait here,” said David. 
“What are you going to do the next 
twenty minutes? No, it’s only eighteen 
minutes more,’ he added after a glance 
at Abby. 
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“Well, I don’t know what I am going 
to do,’ said Aunt Margaret. “Just look 
around this kitchen, David, and you'll see 
so many things that must be done that 
you won’t know where I'll begin any more 
than I do.” 

“Don’t do any of them till the bread’s 
done,” advised David, soberly. “Just 
smell it while it’s baking. You couldn’t 
just sit down and I'd sit on the arm of 
your chair, and you tell me a story? Just 
till the bread’s done?” 

“Of all times for a story!’ said Aunt 
Margaret, trying not to hear the coaxing 
note in David’s voice, and then suddenly 
she sat down, and, patting the arm of her 
chair, said whimsically, “And what shall 
it be about?” 

“You're going to?” asked David, de- 
lightedly, scrambling down from the table 
where he had been sitting and perching 
on the chair arm. 

“Why not?’ asked Aunt Margaret. 
“You're always shutting your eyes to all 
sorts of things that other people see and 
think important, and seeing things of 
your own. Now you see I can shut my 
eyes to a whole kitchenful of tasks.” 

“T know,’ said David with immediate 
understanding. “I knew you would, only 
this time I thought maybe you wouldn't.” 

“Well, it happens I know what you 
mean, though no one else would,” said 
Aunt Margaret, trying to look resigned. 
“Only if you don’t hurry and tell me what 
the story is to be about, Abby will say 
the bread’s done.” 

“About?” said David. “Why, it doesn’t 
matter what it’s about, as long as it’s a 
story. Just have it about—about—why, 
about the first thing you see, Aunt Mar- 
garet.” 

Aunt Margaret gave one despairing look 
around the kitchen, then chuckled and 
said :— 

“My story will have to be in several 
short ‘chapters, and perhaps you'll not 
see how the chapters are connected, but 


they are. Once upon a time’— 

“What's it about?’ interrupted David, 
eagerly.. 

“Oho! That’s for you to guess when 


I’ve finished. Now don’t interrupt any 
oftener than you can help. Once upon a 
time there was a steamboat.” 

“Aunt Margaret, there isn’t a steamboat 
in this kitchen!’ 

But Aunt Margaret went right on: 
“Once upon a time there was a steamboat 
churning the river water into white foam. 
On the riverbank were some people who 
got left behind, so a little boat with three 
strong boys in it put off and rowed back 
to get them. It was a funny-looking 
steamboat, top-heavy with two decks, and 
it must have been making a special trip, 
because it was flying four flags. It was 
blue.” ; 

“Blue!” exclaimed David. 

“That’s all of that chapter,’ said Aunt 
Margaret. “The next chapter is quite 
different. Once upon a time a peasant 
and his wife and child lived in an old 
town on the bank of a winding river. 
There was a tall church spire in the town. 
One day the peasant and his wife and 
child went to walk, and after they had 
left the town far behind, it began to rain 
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so hard that they all three huddled under 


a big tree for shelter and three nice blue 
sheep huddled under the tree with them.” 

“Aunt Margaret, not blue sheep!” pro- 
tésted David. 

“Blue sheep,” insisted Aunt Margaret. 
“And from under the tree shelter they 
could look back down the winding river 
and see the blue church spire in their own 
little town and they wished they were 
safe home out of the wet. That’s all of 
that chapter.” 

“Blue spire!’ said David. “Everything 
can’t really be blue. And what has that 
got to do with the steamboat?” 

“IT warned you in the beginning you 
might not see just how the chapters fitted 
together,” said Aunt Margaret, “Now 
here’s another ‘chapter. Once upon a time 
an otter caught a fish, and trotted down 
to the river to wash it, and on his way 
he passed three nice blue rabbits play- 
ing together, and out of one eye he saw 
some leopards high up on a mountain, 
and out of the other eye he saw a nice 
fat seal riding on an iceberg.” 

“Aunt Margaret!” 

“T assure you he did! And I forgot to 
say all those pleasant animals were blue— 
otter, rabbits, leopards, and seal.” 

“Well!” said David. “I don’t see the 
least connection of anything to anything. 
Are there any more chapters?” 

“What difference does the connection 
make?’ asked Aunt Margaret airily. “I 
think I’m telling you a perfectly good 
story. I could tell you several more chap- 
ters, but, according to Abby, there is time 
for only one more.” 

“But it’s nothing in this kitchen,” said 
David, “so how can I guess?” 

“Right in this kitchen,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “I’m very much surprised that you 
can’t see a few blue animals and a steam- 
boat and a church spire here and there, 
if I can. Now listen.to my last chapter. 
Once upon a time there was an old 
thatched cottage by a river, and in the 
doorway of the cottage stood an old 
woman. She was watching a milkmaid 
with a pail under her arm. I suppose 
the. milkmaid had started out to milk a 
white cow.” 

“T’m glad it wasn’t a blue cow,” said 
David. 

“No, it was a white cow, but the milk- 
maid was blue. Before the blue milk- 
maid reached the white cow, the river 
suddenly turned into a flood, and there 
were the poor milkmaid and the cow 
and three blue sheep, stranded on a little 
island, water all around them, and the 
old woman in the doorway of the thatched 
cottage helpless to aid them.” 

“Did they get back to shore?” demanded 
David. F 

“IT think so,” said Aunt Margaret, “but 
just at present a man is riding through 
the deep water on a blue donkey to rescue 
them. He is a nice man, with high boots 
on and a queer long coat, and he wears 
a hat that looks like a poached egg, and 
in his hand he ecarries a staff.” 

“T s’pose he’s blue, too,’ said David. 

“Oh, yes, of course he’s blue,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “And that’s all the 
story, and in two minutes the bread will 
be done.” ; ; 
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“What is it, Aunt Margaret,’ pleaded 


David, his eyes roving from one end of 


the familiar kitchen to the other. 

“Can’t you see any of those things?” 
Aunt Margaret laughed up at him, then 
turned her eyes to the wall above the 
kitchen table and stared fixedly. 

“Oh!” said David. ‘‘They’re up so high, 
I never noticed all the things on them 
before. How can you see them all from 
there? May I stand on the table, Aunt 
Margaret?” 

“T didn’t have to see from here,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “I’ve had that row of 
old blue plates for many more years 
than you are old. Of ‘course I know 
every plate on the shelf like an old 
friend.” 

David was tiptoeing up and down the 
table, carefully avoiding pans and dishes, 
and peering with great interest at one 
lovely blue plate after another. 

“Are those the real truly stories about 
the pictures on the plates?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Aunt 
Margaret casually. ‘What difference does 
that make? You'll find all the things I 
told you about, anyway. Weren’t the 
stories all right?” she asked anxiously. 

“Of course it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence at all,” said David, hastily, “and 
the stories were fine. Only I couldn't 
*magine where you were seeing things,” he 
chuckled. 

“Very often I can’t ’magine where you 
are seeing things,” said Aunt Margaret, 
smiling at him and helping him down 
from the table. “Now let’s peek at the 


bread.” 


“Um!” said David, as together they 
peeked into the oven. 

“Perfect,” sighed Aunt Margaret, with 
great content. ‘Now I’ll heat a knife and 
you run and get the butter.” 

“And sugar and cinnamon,” amended 
David. 

“To be sure,—and sugar and cinna- 
mon,” said Aunt Margaret, as she deftly 
turned the browned loaves out of their 
pans. 


Jock Keeps House 


LOUISE CALVIN 


There was no one left at home but Imp, 
the big coal-black cat, asleep on the 
cushion before the open fire in the library, 
and Jock, the terrier, whom Mrs. Standish 
shut in because she didn’t want him to 
follow her to Mrs. Starr’s house across 
the way. She was back in fifteen min- 
utes, but, well, a good deal can happen in 
fifteen minutes in Jock’s life. 

Jock didn’t like it at all that he should 
be shut indoors and not allowed to go 
with his mistress to see Mrs. Starr. He 
liked Mrs. Starr. She made much of him 
and sometimes fed him chocolate cake. 
He wasn’t allowed much cake at his own 
house except when the children gave him 


little bits of theirs. 


Not only could he not go to see Mrs. 
Starr, but here he was, shut in the house 
with no one to play with, for the children 
ere at school, and there was nothing at 
1 for an ambitious dog to do. Well, he 
NBO. ps ated he concluded, after he 
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tress die away in the distance, and knew 
there was no getting out for him. -He 
even jumped up at the window to watch 
her retreating figure before he gave up 
altogether and turned toward the library 
where he knew there would be a snug 
fire. He’d have a nap before the fire, that 
was the next best thing. But he reck- 
oned without his host. Kitty, the Imp, 
was already there asleep, and Jock 
would not have humored kitty for the 
world by lying down peaceably beside her. 
No, indeed! As a dog, he must pretend 
to be a mortal enemy of kitty’s, though 
on more than one occasion he had fought 
battles for her. He growled just a little 
to let her know he thought it her duty to 
get up and give her place to him. But 
kitty, the Imp, was not meek. She 
bridled up at his approach,—as if he 
would have hurt the old thing!—and 
looked as if she had a mind to spit at 
him. That made Jock angry. Just for 
that he’d scare her. So he crouched down 
on his paws and gave a terrible growl. 
With arched -back, kitty jumped up on 
her cushion. 

“T wouldn’t be a bully if I were you!” 
she hissed. “You think you own this 
whole house!” 

Jock was hurt at being called a bully, 
and he thought it time to teach kitty a 
lesson. “I’m master here when there’s no 
one else at home, I know that!” he barked. 
He pretended to be very savage, and 
growled still more threateningly. “Get 
off that cushion! I’m master here!. Bow- 
wow-wow !” 

A chair stood beside the cushion. Kitty 
vaulted lightly into it. She said no more, 
but let Jock go on growling and barking 
until she had heard enough. Then she 
reached calmly over and slapped his ears 
well for him. Jock was highly insulted. 
He ran round and round the chair where 
kitty sat enthroned, barking and making 
lunges at her, but careful to keep himself 
just out of reach of that uplifted black 
paw. Kitty was enjoying herself. “Who’s 
afraid of you, who’s afraid of you!” she 


said from her vantage-ground in the 
chair. 
Jock was dancing round and round 


the chair, and barking lustily, as if by 
barking he thought he could bring kitty 
down, when Mrs. Standish returned. 

‘Why, Jock!” she cried. “Why, Imp! 
You two quarreling again!” 

Jock subsided, and kitty jumped down 
from the chair and curled up complacently 
on the cushion again. 

Jock felt and looked disgusted. It was 
as if he said, “It’s no use trying to reason 
with a cat!” 


Stilts 


Stilts are not alone the playthings of 
children. In many orchards farmers 
walk among their trees on stilts, thinning 
out the fruit at one season, and picking it 
at another, thus avoiding the use of step- 
ladders. 

In the southwestern part of France, the 
shepherds in winter waik on stilts as they 
follow their flocks of sheep into the great 
pine forests where rains keep the forest 
floor and the underbrush water-soaked 
during the winter months. Hach shepherd, 
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perched high and dry on his stilts, carries 
a long staff against. which he leans while 
his flock grazes; but, instead of standing 
idle, he knits socks out of yarn spun from 
wool gathered in little tufts from the 
bushes where the sheep have rubbed it off 
in passing. 

The next time you walk around on stilts 
you can play you are an American or- 
chardist or a French shepherd. 


Christmas Millions 


Who doesn’t like to give Christmas 
presents? To few men is given the op- 
portunity and pleasure of giving away, 
as John D. Rockefeller has just done, 
$100,000,000 as a Christmas present to 
mankind. Half of these Christmas mill- 
ions are to be spent in raising the pay of 
college professors, and half are to be spent 
to fight disease. By guarding their 
health, and by giving them good teachers, 
Mr. Rockefeller has made the best of 
Christmas presents to all the boys and 
girls in this land. 


Indians and Frying-pans 


Some years ago the Government fur- 
nished to the Sioux Indians on the Rose- 
bud Reservation, Montana, supplies to 
earry them through the winter. Among 
the cooking utensils were many frying- 
pans with four-foot handles, made of solid 
iron. When it came to giving out the 
frying-pans, the Indians grunted and 
would have none of them,—all but one or 
two members of the tribe. A little while 
later, one Indian came back to the agency 
and asked for a frying-pan. Then came 
another Indian asking for a frying-pan, 
and in an hour the last frying-pan was 
gone. The agent, curious about the sud- 
den demand for frying-pans, went over 
to the wigwam settlement, but not an 
Indian could he find. Following a trail 
which led to a hillside still covered with 
snow, he found every Indian and every 
frying-pan. Seated in the frying-pans, 
with the long handles between their feet, 
all the Indians were gayly coasting down 
hill. To be sure the frying-pans spun 
round and round in their descent, and 
many .a coaster landed wrong side up in 
a snowdrift, but all-seemed to enjoy the 
sport. It is always interesting to find a 
perfectly new and exciting use for a 
humdrum article. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALE. 
Crirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Communing with the Eternal God 


The soul that looks within for truth may 
guess ' 
The presence of some wondrous heavenli- 
ness. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Sunday 


Thou hast been a refuge from the 


storm.—Isa. rvv. 4. 


I sing to-day of the benediction of the 
quiet hour,—the hour which makes 
dreamers and poets of us; the hour 
which comes when for a moment we get 
away from the hurry and drive of our 
daily routines; the hour when we com- 
mune with our innermost selves; the hour 
which speaks of flowers and stars, of 
thought and love and longing. Certain 
it is that no life can afford to be without 
its quiet hours,—its hours for holding 
itself receptive to the higher thoughts, the 
deeper feelings, and the nobler aspira- 
tions.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


glad to have 
shake off all 
Imitation of 


Blessed are they who are 
time to spare for God, and 
worldly impediments.—The 
Christ. 


Monday 


It is God that girdeth me with strength. 
—Ps. xviii. 82. 


THE CLOISTERS 


The world without was hidden quite from 
view, 

Its din and strife scarce found an echo here, 

Yet these dark cloisters faced no prospect 

\ drear, 

But opened on a close where roses grew ; 

Where trees and plants and skies of blue 

Such beauty gave the sanctuary dear, 

The nuns in calm retreat felt Heaven near, 

And found the peace of God, vouchsafed to 
few. 


O soul, aspire! but never dwell apart; 

Build altars too, yet live the life of men, 

But keep some chamber sacred in thy 
heart,— 

Some cloister curtained from the common 
ken,— 

To see as through stained glass when sun- 
beams dart 

A world of beauty rise with light again. 

—Washington Van Dusen. 


Tuesday 


Acquaint now thyself with him, and be 
at peace.—Job revi. 21. 


My presence shall go with thee, and I 
will give thee rest.—He. rereriii. 14. 


We crave that inner quiet so desired 
When outer storms increase: 

To rest on Thee, for we are very tired: 
Grant us thy Peace! 


From Duty’s path, however steep, we ask 
For no ill-timed release: 
Only for strength to finish well our task: 
Grant us thy Peace! 

—Anon. 


Wednesday 


O God, thou art my God; early will I 
seek thee. I will bless thee while I live. 
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Because thou, hast been my help, there- 
fore in the shadow of thy wings will I 
rejoice—Ps. laxiii. 1, 4, 7. 


Within the spacious heart of Man 
Are halls of wfSe design, 

And, centre of the noble plan, 
An inner shrine. 


It is the closet where we go 
For our most secret prayer: 
And when we enter it we know 
That God is there. 


Its lamps are burning night and day 
With flame from Heaven above: 
And on its altar’s fire we lay 

The sacrifice of love. 


From all the turmoil of the street, 
And pleasure’s empty round, 
We turn to this divine retreat, 
Where peace is found. 

—Hdward A. Church. 


Thursday 


The Father is in me, 
—John @, 88. 


and I in him. 


A COMMUNION HyMN 


How sweet and silent is the place, 
My God, alone with thee! 

Awaiting here thy touch of grace, 
Thy heavenly mystery. 


So many ways thou hast, dear Lord, 
My longing heart to fill: 

Thy lovely world, thy spoken word, 
The doing thy sweet will. 


Giving thy children living bread, 
Leading thy weak ones on, 

The touch of dear hands on thy head, 
The thought of loved ones gone. 


Lead me by many paths, dear Lord, 
But always in thy way, 
And let me make my earth a Heaven 
Till next Communion Day. 
—A lice Freeman Palmer. 


Friday 
And all things are of God.—2 Cor. v. 18. 


_ Akin to the feeling of adoration in the 
presence of Nature,-is what we may call 
the soul’s communion with Nature. Who 
has not had such communion, in the fields, 
in the woods, in the mountains, in the 
gathering twilight alone, in the still mid- 
night? What was that communion? It 
was not intercourse with the mere matter 
around, regarded as unintelligent and 
dead. No, it was communion with Nature 
alive, and penetrated with a marvellous 
intelligence. It was communion with the 
Soul of Nature, with that Universal Spirit 
whose wonderful and ever-changing time- 
garment Nature is. It was communion 
with God in Nature. Nor is man’s com- 
munion with God awakened by external 
nature alone. It may be awakened by 
man. He who finds the deepest that is 
in his brother, finds God. He who jour- 
neys inward to the deepest sanctities of 
his own soul, finds God. Here wait for 
us all, communings as sweet and holy as 
we can know in this world.—J. 7’. Sunder- 
land. 


Saturday 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me. 
—Isa. lai. 1. 
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MipnieHt COMMUNING WITH THE LoRD 
or ALL 


Still, still with Thee, when roll earth’s 
deepening shadows 
* Into the blackness of the midnight hour ; 
Full well I know no whelming deeps of 
darkness 
Can hide from me thy presence and thy 
power. 


Still, still with Thee, though now my days 
declining 
Have passed the Psalmist’s bound of 
mortal span; 
In Faith’s clear gaze there are no bounds 
confining 
The life immortal shared with Thee by 
man. Li 
—Charles A. Humphreys. 


A Returned Letter 


The Dead Letter Office recently re- 
turned the following New Year message 
of a year ago to Mrs. MacArthur, in 
Montreal, Canada. Mrs. H. W. Weller, 
as our readers will recall, was doing 
hospital work in France. It was the 
only letter from Mrs. MacArthur that 
failed of delivery.—TuHn EDpITor. 


MONTREAL, December 27, 1918. 


Dear Mrs. Weller—F¥or days I have 
been going about with a letter to you on 
my heart and mind, because. I want to 
sing, to shout, if need be, my inborn con- 
viction that humanity has started on a 
new path in its upward progress. I know 
perfectly well that the song will end in a 
faint hum, and the shout in a whisper 
that the angels themselves cannot hear; 
nevertheless the feeling in my heart, in 
my mind, and in my soul is so strong that 
I must try to express it—ne matter how 
weak that expression may turn out to be. 

I feel that from the date of this most 
terrible upheaval in the history of the 
human race will spring as great a change 
in man’s life as came to the world when 
he (man) first learned to walk upright. 
There’s something in creation, I under- 
stand, that scientists call “the leap of the 
sport’”—I take it to mean that point in 
evolution when one form of life gives 
place to another—nobody (I gather) 
knows just how, just when. Such a leap 
in the spiritual life of man I believe has 
taken place these last few years. “A 
thousand ages in thy sight are like an 
evening gone,” and I believe that in these 
days man will have cast off many of the 
shackles that bound him to the ape and 


tiger and will henceforth stand forth 
“Sar AN 


“Tor aye removed from the developed brute, 
A god, though in the germ.” 


Only I too discern 


“Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn,” 


and I do not know how far away the ac- 
tual realization of this new way of life 
may be, but that it is on the way I never 
doubt. 

And you will not think it is because I do 
not know of all the pain, the terrible suf- 
fering, the evil, the awful selfishness in 
the world, that I can feel this. You must 
know that I hear every day stories that 


* 


make the imagination shrink appalled. 


ee 
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They are true stories. They are stories 
of human lives, wretched, miserable, 
broken, sinful, horrible human lives. But 
somehow, the deeper I see into the misery 
of such lives the stronger and deeper 
grows my faith in the possible beauty and 
order and blessedness of all life. I can’t 
tell you why I believe it. Certainly it is 
not because of organizations such as that 
for which I am working, though I believe 
in them and in the beauty of the sacrifice 
and service of those Who carry them on. 
It is something deeper than that, some- 
thing ingrained in the very nature of life 
itself. I feel that we shall yet discover 
how to apply the law of love which should 
govern the associations of our human 
lives, as we have discovered how to apply 
the laws which govern the physical world. 
I cannot claim to be a singer, else I would 
quote,— 


“Others may reason and welcome, 
*Tis we musicians know,” 


as an excuse for not being able to reason 
out this strong conviction of mine. 

To me the chaos of the present is not 
surprising. Think what man’s life on this 
earth was a short century ago. Think of 
all the wonderful discoveries crowded into 
one short century’s span—no wonder he 
is confused. But spiritually man has 
caught a glimpse (perhaps not yet work- 
able in any form of light) that this world 
is an integral part of the universal, eter- 
nal plan, not isolated, not cut off in any 
way. “Brethren, now are we sons of 
God,’—that will be the new theology of 
the twentieth century. Already we have 
men able to express in some measure what 
justice and righteousness mean for all 
the peoples of the earth,—as Jesus ex- 
pressed in full measure, so long ago, when 
he taught us to say “Our Father.” Love, 
love, and again love!—all the law in that 
one command to love! Are you wearied 
past all patience? What I tell you is true. 
No Greek dramatist am I, no singer, no 
writer—an inarticulate cry only,— 


“An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 


But it is the-cry of a child of light, the 
“OQ my Father” which never fails to bring 
the answering “Here, my child.” And I 
know that He is here, now, forever—and 
that “we shall yet praise Him for His 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 

And now I hope that you are well, that 
you had a Christmas sufficiently free to 
allow you to hear again the carolling 
angels on the hills of Judea. And, oh, I 
trust that the New Year, so close upon us, 
may be less and less sad for you. I can 
wish you no better wish than that it may 
bring you continued strength to go on 
healing the wounds of those so sadly 


broken, as you have been doing in the 


past three years. But I trust the neces- 
sity may grow less and less and that here 
and there along the way in this year of 
dawning peace you may “see of the travail 
of [your] soul [yea, and of your hands 


_ and head and feet], and be satisfied.” 


The girls are over at the first meeting 


of the Evening Committee this evening. 
Were they here I know they would bid me | 
sae ; r ° . j 
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send deep and affectionate regard, and 
all our love. 
_ Ever most affectionately, 
ALBERTA MACARTHUR. 


Denominations Must Not Cease 


MAXWELL SAVAGH 


Recently there appeared in the Boston 
Herald a letter by Edward H. Cotton, en- 
titled ‘““‘What is to become of the Protes- 
tant Church?” 

In the first place there is no Protes- 
tant Church, there are many Protestant 
churches,—which fact is good, since they 
allow for diversity of thought, feeling, 
and expression. They will become 
stronger and stronger as, still expressing 
their individual points of view, they at 
the same time realize their common pur- 
pose of making this world a better place 
to live in and the next-world a more nat- 
ural place to go to. They are learning 
to work together for that purpose in the 
bonds of peace. 

Mr. Cotton says that “three decisive 
steps must be taken” if Protestantism is 
to endure, namely: Denominational dis- 
tinctions must cease; distinctions which 
years ago ceased to have much of any 
meaning for the community. The method 
and practice of the local organization 
must be put in harmony with the require- 
ments of that particular community. The 
emphasis must be placed on service to 
man as well as worship of God. 

The latter two are true. I beg to take 
issue with the first, because he makes the 
same glaring mistake made by the leader 
of the “community church” idea; namely, 
of confusing sectarianism and denomina- 
tionalism. They are no more the same 
thing than a narrow, bigoted sectionalism 
is the same thing as loyalty to one’s 
country. 

If America joins the League of Nations 
she does not cease emphasizing American- 
ism. Rather, glorifying in it, she con- 
tributes it for greater service. National- 
ism and denominationalism are natural 
and necessary to men who prefer one 
point of view to another. Sectionalism 
and sectarianism are loyalty perverted 
into blind selfishness. 

It is true that we are comrades first, 
“we Americans.” But we are Americans; 
the French are Frenchmen; the English, 
Englishmen; the Italians, Italians; 


and, 
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proud of our nations, we fought together 
for civilization. 

In the same way, in religion we are 
comrades fighting for that country not 
built with hands, yet real,—the service- 
able Christianity of Jesus; but we are 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Methodists, 
Baptists, Unitarians, and, proud of our 
denominations, we learn to vibe together 
for civilization. 

The way to create churches which shall 
serve their communities is not for them 
to become meaningless but meaningful. A 
river to get anywhere must have banks. 
Let these give way and though the waters 
spread far and wide they are useless. 

Some years ago another man and I took 
a canoe some hundreds of miles down the 
Colorado. So long as it stayed between 
its banks it got somewhere. Where wise 
engineers distributed its waters through 
irrigation plants the desert blossomed like 
the rose. But below Yuma it left its 
old bed and spread over the landscape. 
Broad it was but shallow and meaningless. 

The same is true of the Living Waters 
of the Spirit. Men, wanting to serve 
and having the ability, know that banks 
made of thought and points of view must 
direct the stream; that irrigation plants,— 
churches,—this serving one sort of human 
valley, that serving another sort,—are nec- 
essary and natural. 

Summing up, I weary of talk in regard 
to national and international outlook 
which would urge men to hitch their 
“wagon to a star” and forget that wagon- 
wheels need solid ground to run on. I 
want a League of Nations and a League 
of Denominations in which sectionalism 
and sectarianism will vanish; but the way 
to get them is to emphasize the best in 
your own nation and denomination, not 
to desert them for a .dream. 

The “community church” idea will ap- 
peal either to those who will not or can- 
not work in harness. Some ministers are 
like horses. They either will not or are un- 
able to do team work. The real work is 
done by those who will. 
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Western News Letter 


Mr. Orr takes up permanent duties in religious 
education—FPlans for young people 


CURTIS W. REESE 


The Unitarian offices in Chicago are 
gradually being refurnished by the Alli- 
ance branches in this district. By ar- 
rangement with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Hugh R. Orr, a 
member of the staff of that Department, 
is soon to be stationed in the Chicago 
office, and will be available for work 
with the church schools in the Middle 
West. All concerned regard this arrange- 
ment as a most important step in our 
denominational life. Already ten churches 
have asked for Mr. Orr’s services at once. 
On the evening of January 7, representa- 
tives from the Chicago churches met at 
the City Club for the purpose of con- 
sidering the organization of a Chicago 
Young People’s Religious Union. A com- 
mittee on organization was created, and 
another meeting is to be held soon. Carl 
B. Wetherell, field secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, spends January 20-25 in 
Chicago and vicinity and will be in the 
Middle West till February 19. 

The study classes of the First Church, 
Chicago, have been considering on Tues- 
days and Fridays the religion of George 
Eliot, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, and 
Walt Whitman, and are now continuing 
with the poetry of George Meredith. On 
the evening of January 23 the Men’s Club 
will have as its guest Mr. Carl B. Weth- 
erell. On Forefathers’ Day, Unity Church, 
Chicago, had its second union service with 
the Wellington Avenue Congregational 
Church in the latter church. Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley of Unity Church preached the ser- 
mon. Early in December the Men’s Club 
gave a dinner in honor of Mr. Wetherell, 
at which men from the First and Third 
Churches in Chicago and from the Evans- 
ton and Hinsdale churches were present. 
Evanston and Hinsdale have organized 
chapters of the Laymen’s League. Hins- 
dale is “taking stock” with view to re- 
suming services. 

In less than two months in which Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway has been minister 
of the Unitarian church at Bloomington, 
Ill, he has initiated an every-member 
financial canvass to raise a budget more 
than twice as large as before, a social 
visiting campaign, and forum which is 
proving successful and putting new life 
into the church. The attendance at the 
forum meetings is now two hundred and 
is increasing steadily. On the evening of 
December 16 a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League was organized, with twenty-five 
members. On the same evening Mr. Hollo- 
way was formally installed as minister, 
with addresses by Rev. John W. Day and 
the secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 

“Come and Learn about the Religion 
of a Free Church” is printed on a post- 
ecard sent out by the First Unitarian 
Church of Detroit, Mich., Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord, minister. At the January meeting 
of the Laymen’s League, Mr. Wetherell 
was the guest of honor. A district com- 
mittee has been appointed, to become ac- 
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quainted with members of the parish, to! deficit) netted a sum which “went over 


welcome and to make at home new Uni- 
tarian families, and to keep the minister 
informed of all occasions for pastoral 
service. 

The First Unitarian Society of Minne- 
apolis, Rev. John H. Dietrich, minister, 
is moving along much as usual, discussing 
radical subjects every Sunday morning 
to a well-filled house. A chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, which promises to be- 
come an effective organization, has been 
organized. The building has undergone 
reconstruction to the extent of more than 
$20,000, in order to permit the widening 
of both streets which pass its doors. On 
January 11 Mr. Dietrich began his regu- 
lar winter series of addresses on present 
religious conditions, this year on “Hu- 
manism.” 

The Young People’s Society of the First 
Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
had very interesting meetings throughout 
the fall. For the development of the de- 
votional life the society has used John 
Haynes Holmes’s “Readings from Great 
Authors,” and a special service prepared 
by the minister, Rev. Sidney 8S. Robins. 
Profs. R. W. Sellars of the Philosophy 
Department of the University, Arthur HB. 
Wood of the Sociology Department, and 
John F. Shepard of the Psychology De- 
partment are giving talks on subjects 
within their respective fields: An unusu- 
ally useful meeting was a discussion of 
“Vocations” by a group of students them- 
selves. On December 7 Dr. NelHe Per- 
kins of Detroit, a recent graduate of the 
University, told graphically of new work 
in the application of psychology in deal- 
ing with delinquents. On December 14 
Mr. Louis Hich gave as a reading, “The 
Other Wise Man.” 

Missionary scouting in Canton and Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has been the pastime of Rey. 
Frederick M. Bennett, First Unitarian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. The Youngs- 
town church school at its usual Christ- 
mas party took a collection for the Near 
East Relief, amounting to $25.10. The 
Jmerson Club has had a number of suc- 
cessful meetings. Recent topics considered 
are “Democracy and Current Events,” 
“Spanish Life,’ “The Community,” “Mod- 
ern Panaceas.” The Unitarian Club has 
listened to addresses on ‘Socialism and 
Democracy,” “The Irish Question,’ and 
has held a symposium on “Bolshevism.” 
The Women’s Alliance recently held a 
‘Visitors’ Day,’ at which were present 
representatives from Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Newcastle, and Meadville. ° 

The First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, Rev. Horace Westwood, minister, 
has entered upon what promises to be one 
of the most active years in its history. A 
series of dramatic lectures will be given 
Sunday evenings. Classes in religious ed- 
ucation in connection with the public 
schools, for children of all ages, as well 
as adults, are held in the church several 
afternoons each week. A, healthy; happy 
group of boys meet every Wednesday 
evening in the church for supper and a 
general “good time.” 

The treasurer of the First Unitarian 
Church, Omaha, Neb., reports that the 
special collection taken on the last Sunday 
n December (to end the year 1919 without 


the top.” Rev. Robert F. Leavens began 
his new year’s discourses with a sermon 
on “Life on earth,—how long can it last? 
Is the world coming to an end? What 
does the Bible say?) What does science 
say? What can you believe?’ At the 
January meeting of the Men’s Club, Mr. 
BH. L. Holland, a member of the Club who 
has specialized in advertising as a voca- 
tion, gave a talk on ‘Church Publicity.” 
At Lincoln, plans’ for resuming services 
are well under way. 

Every seat in the opera house was filled, 
Sunday, December 21, at the beautiful 
Christmas vesper service given by the Sun- 
day-school of the Unitarian church of 
Humboldt, Ia. ‘The programme, “The 
Christ Child in Song and Story,” was 
varied and interesting, and the credit for 
this very. successful service is largely due 
to the superintendent, Mrs. Sadie Passig. 
There were appropriate readings from the 
Bible, and many colored slides were 
thrown on the screen. These were un- 
usually fine copies of the masterpieces 


of the world’s great artists, depicting 
scenes from the life of Jesus. 
Throughout the Western Conference 


there is sign of renewed activity. A num- 
ber of churches are holding “liberal re- 
vivals.” Five vacant churches are hear- 
ing candidates this month. Several chap- 
ters of the Laymen’s League are being 
organized. The coming of Mr. Orr gives 
promise of new interest in religious edu- 
cation. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
point of weakness is our failure to reach 


and. hold young people, but we hope to be - 


able a little later to work out an arrange- 
ment with the Young People’s Religious 
Union similar to that now existing with 
the Department of Religious Education. 
However, the patient and. constructive 
work of our ministers in their several 
fields is the thing that counts for most. 


WANTED, MOTHER’S HELPER.—Two in family— 
one baby. Must be woman of refinement. Refer- 
ences desired. Good home. Twenty minutes out of 
Worcester. A. F. JEaLous, Rochdale, Mass. 


Complete Stocks 
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Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
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EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
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office of the Editor, Taz CHRISTIAN 
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one week before day of publication. 


All manuscripts should be typewritten. — 
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The Alfiance : January Meeting 


The three hundred and fifteenth meet: 
ing of the executive board was held Janu- 
ary 9, Miss Lowell presiding. Twenty- 
seyen were present, including four guests. 

The president has visited Rochester and 
Syracuse, N.Y., the past month, and has 
-by correspondence kept in touch with 
many parts of the country. She told of 
the girls at Shelter Neck, N.C., who have 
sold fagots of Southern pine to friends of 
the Carolina Industrial School, and have 
voted to give the money so earned toward 
the cost of painting the little church. They 
sent a beautiful wreath to be placed on 
Mrs. Peterson’s grave at Christmas. 

Mrs. Noyes announced a bequest from 
Mrs. Peterson of $500 for the work in 
ethe South, and it was voted to establish 
with this sum the Abby A. Peterson Fund, 
the income to be used each year for 
Southern Circuit. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Josephine A. Horton 
and Mrs. Ella M. Ware by The Alliance 
of the Second Church, Boston; Mrs. Abbie 
M. J. Damon by that of Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
and Miss Elizabeth D. Merriam by Miss 
Grace L. Merriam, Fitchburg. 

Mrs. Davis announced a new branch 
at Jamestown, N.Y., the Adelphian So- 
ciety, Miss Eva Kiley, president. Another 
new branch was. reported, Marshfield 
Hills, Mass., Mrs. Mary L. Morrison, pres- 
ident. . 

Several Alliance branches have already 
contributed money for the sufferers in 
Hungary, but a great deal will be needed 
if we are really to come to the help of 
our liberal comrades in Transylvania, as 
we hope to do. It was voted to issue a 
regular Appeal for Unitarian Hungarian 
Relief, unlimited as to the amount, with 
the expectation of a prompt and generous 
response. 

The International committee reported 
having received a good letter from Miss 
Van Eck in Holland, with New Year’s 
greetings to her sisters of The Alliance 
and thanks for literature sent her. She 
hopes to resume presently her own Post- 
Office Mission work, to which she has 
devoted twenty-five years, the war caus- 
ing the first break. A letter from Fraulein 
Barth of Frankfort told of attending a 
church conference in Dresden at which 
the German Church framed a new con- 
stitution. At the end of the conference 
fifteen of the members were elected with 
fifteen representatives of the church goy- 
ernment of the several German states to 
serve as the highest church authority. 
Friulein Barth was the only woman 
among those fifteen members. Professor 
Titius and Alfred Fischer of Berlin also 
represent the Liberal Christians. 

A letter from Signora Giulio of Turin 
told of a meeting at her house when Sig- 
nora Caligaris translated the report of 
the International committee from the 
Manual, a letter from Mrs. Van Alstyne, 
and Mme. Loyson’s latest appeal. Signora 
Giulio feels that to work for the union 


of the nations is the most important and 
moral issue of the day. 


book of Prayers for the Home writ- 
and published by the British League 
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may be obtained on application to head- 
quarters, seven cents a copy. These are 
exceptionally beautiful prayers and they 
are doubly welcome because they bring 
to us the fine spirit of our sisters in 
Great Britain. 

Greetings were yoted to be conveyed 
by Rey. Florence Buck to the Alliance 
workers on the Pacific Coast, and to the 
Unitarians of Japan by .Mrs. Van AlI- 
styne of the International committee, who 
is soon to visit them, 

Mrs. Bonny of Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. 
Nichols of Buffalo, N.Y., and Mrs. May 
of Philadelphia, Pa., were welcomed to 
their first board meeting and reported 
for their branches. These reports, with 
those received in writing from the vice- 
presidents and directors of the Middle 
States and Canada, showed successful ef- 
forts toward regaining the interest and 
united endeavor of members for normal 
Alliance activities. Gains in membership 
are reported at many points. 

At the next meeting, February 138, re 
ports are due from the Pacific Coast and 
a group of Massachusetts directors. 
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The Quarter-Hour Silence 


FRANK C. DOAN 
VI 
Sptritual Efficiency 

We are sometimes asked, particularly 
by our Unitarian friends, why it is we 
make such a formality of The Quarter- 
Hour Silence movement. Why, for ex- 
ample, do we ask our members to sign a 
formal declaration of intention to spend a 
quarter-hour each day in quiet medita- 
tion? and why a quarter-hour precisely? 
and why each day? Surely, we are told, 
those who hear of this wonderful movye- 
ment of the spirit will fall in with it and, 
without formal pledge of any kind, will 
stop to meditate on eternal things. Per- 
haps not every single day and maybe not 
for precisely fifteen minutes, but they will 
pause for meditation whenever and wher- 
ever the need arises. 

Theoretically, yes; but practically, no. 
Spiritual exercise is just like any other 
kind of exercise. It is the constancy and 
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frequency of the practice that makes 
perfect. 

It is a well-established principle of edu- 
cation that the best way to master a for- 
eign language is to work at it a little 
each day. To read or speak French,. for 
example, for a quarter-hour each day is 
far more effective than to read or speak 
it for, say, two hours one day in the 
week. The same thing is true of physical 
exercise. A man discovers some weak- 
ness of his lungs. What does he do? He 
starts in on breathing exercises. And he 
does these exercises not just when it hap- 
pens to occur to him, not merely when 
he happens to feel like it. Nor does he 
try to breathe in enough fresh air in a 
single hour or two, say on Sunday, to last 
him the rest of the week. No; he takes 
his breathing exercises at a stated time 
every day. 

Now, the same principle applies to this 
matter of spiritual development. A man 
may feel the need of spiritual renewal, 
and feel it deeply. He may have the best 
intention in the world of following the 
practice of meditation recommended by 
our Quarter-Hour Silence movement. But 
he won’t do it, or at best he will do it 
very intermittently and ineffectually, un- 
less he has declared his intention in the 
matter, whether by signing one of our 
membership blanks (which, by the way, 
are not ‘pledge cards,’ but are simply 
declarations of intention) or in some 
other way making a definite daily engage- 
ment with the Hternal. 

It is a fundamental error to suppose 
that you should seek the eternal well- 
springs only when your spirit is panting 
and thirsting after them. It is the con- 
stant, daily renewal of your spirit that 
makes for spiritual efficiency and pre- 
pares you for the great crises of life. 

To this end we have adopted a simple 
membership card which reads as _ fol- 
lows :— 

“It is my intention to spend at least 
a quarter-hour each day in quiet medi- 
tation.” 

The signing of such a card, we find, 
serves as a necessary and wholesome re- 
minder of the needs of the spirit. 


Old Origins 


To the Editor Curistian REGISTER :— 


In reading Mr. Metcalf’s admirable 
article on “The Astronomical Christmas,” 
I felt, as he did, the deeper significance of 
the festival as one of old-time rever- 
ence, whose origins take us back to the 
days when history had not yet begun. 
The apostle Paul declared himself debtor 
to both the Greeks and the Barbarians, 
and he did not deny the debt. How many 
of us recognize that for the two special 
festal days in a festal season, December 
25 and January 1, we are indebted to 
Julius Cesar? 

When in his capacity of Pontifex Max- 
imus he had reformed the confused Roman 
calendar, he established two days as fixed 
dates for celebration. January 1 super- 
seded March 1 as the Roman New Year's 
Day, although the old date was retained 
for some particular instances; and De- 
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cember 25 was to be honored as the Birth- 
day of the Sun, the two being already a 
portion of the season of rejoicing when 
the lamp of day seemed to return to a 
longing world and the lengthening light 
gave promise of the spring’s renewal. 

For the New Year’s Day there was as- 
signed—for its first observance, at any 
rate—a remarkable function; it was to be 
a holiday of peace for all the Roman 
world. From the Rhine and the Danube 
to the Sahara, from the Atlantic shores 
to the banks of the Huphrates, all strife 
should cease, and with varied rites and 
in many a language the people should seek 
with sacrifice and thanksgiving the altars 
of their country’s gods. 

In Rome the law-courts were closed, no 
litigation was to disturb the great Con- 
queror’s holiday, while white-robed priests 
ascended the Capitol to do honor to the 
protecting gods of Rome. The Roman 
ladies remained in. their houses and re- 
ceived visitors and gifts. When in later 
years there were Christians in Rome, the 
men engaged in works of charity, in 
which women aided, but not publicly. 

When Christians sought a date for its 
general acceptance, the Pope, knowing the 
‘impossibility of putting an end to the 
pagan joys of the Sun’s Birthday, Solis 
Natale, adopted and Christianized the day 
as the Birthday of Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness, the Light of the World, 
and January 1, as the octave of Christmas, 
obtained recognition as a holiday of good 
and regular standing. January 6, Old 
Shristmas,. as it is often called, became 
Twelfth Night, the Day of the Three 
Kings, 
Glastonbury, which flowered in snowy 
beauty amid surrounding snows, is said 
never to have accepted the innovation, 
but continues to blossom upon the ancient 
date. 

Mr. Metcalf has shown us how customs 
of many lands and peoples have attached 
themselves to these days, and how they 
bring back to us the memory of our fore- 
fathers, who in dim forest aisles, or by 
the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
sought to express their somewhat timid 
longing for the returning sunlight and 
their gratitude for the year’s renewal. So 
the birthday of the material sun, with its 
blessings and rejoicings, became the fes- 
tival day of the infant Jesus and of all 
little children. 

Would that the New Year’s Day of 
1920 might have renewed the peace of 
Cresar’s holiday established nearly two 
thousand years ago and still awaiting its 
realization. A. R. W. 
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Leading Questions to Leading Laymen 
(And to others particularly) 


REV. MINOT SIMONS 
Church EHetension Department 


Gentlemen,—Do you honestly think the 
church is important? If so, are you 
honestly devoting as much careful atten- 
tion to the details of its work as you 
devote to other matters which you con- 
sider important? 

Is there a business administration of 
your church which merits your respect? 


although the famous Thorn of! 
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If not, why do you permit any one to 
say that the church cannot raise your 
minister’s salary, that the church cannot 
put the building in first-class repair, that 
the church cannot do ‘anything more than 
it is doing’? Would not a real business 
administration do all these things and 
more? 

Do you not think that when you have a 
good thing you ought to call the atten- 
tion of other people to it? If your 
church is worth something to you, is it 
not fair to think that it will be worth 
as much to others? Do you not, as a 
matter of fact, feel that your church 
has the finest spiritual message to the 
American people of any and of all other 
churches? If so, are you actually and 
personally doing anything to gain the at- 
tention of other people to the message? 
This is not a matter of theory, but o: 


practice that shall produce results, and 


are you getting results? 

Do you wonder why Unitarian churches 
do not increase more rapidly? If so, is 
your own church growing? Does your 
own minister put any emphasis upon it? 
Do you yourself ever think of it? Or 
do you assume that something can come 
out of nothing in church matters? Do 
you ever talk with your fellow-members 
about it and question if something cannot 
be done to increase your own church mem- 
bership? 

Do you ever realize that your church 
cannot live unto itself alone? For in- 
stance, if you need a new minister, as 
every church does at times, would you 
not have to turn to the institutions of 
organized Unitarianism to find another 
leader? If so, what do you know about 
such institutions, and what do you think 
supports them? If they are not produc- 
ing the men that are needed, why not? 

If you are thus depending upon the 
fellowship for leaders, are you not de- 
pendent upon it ultimately for everything 
else? If the cause of a rational faith 
should weaken in the country as a whole, 
would not your own church ultimately 
die? If the cause strengthens in the 
country as a whole, will not your own 
church benefit? If, then, you are en- 
thusiastic about Unitarianism, how can 
you express such enthusiasm except 
through the denominational organization. 
which can carry your influence as widely 
as funds will permit? 

Is it not the duty of the denomination 
as a whole to help the poorer churches 
and to aid the newer churches, as it is 
the duty of the whole State to provide 
the poorest section with good schools? 
Your church is a member of the denomi-. 
nation and subject to the common duty, 
but is your church doing its duty? Is the 
duty done unless it is done thoroughly, 
and is it done thoroughly unless each 
church member is brought face to face 
with the duty and presented with the 
privilege of being a helper and a builder 
in the common cause? What is your 
church doing for church extension and 
for the common cause? How is it doing 
what it is doing,—in a systematic way 


or in a haphazard way, in a businesslike 


way or in a slacker way? 
Have these matters ever occurred to 
you? If not, why not? 


. 
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THe WaysIpeE PULPIT 


They will maintain the 
fabric of the world 
and in the handiwork 
of their craft is 
their prayer. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


One hundred twenty-six chapters in twenty- 
three States—Travelling preachers 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


Chapters have recently been formed at 
the following places: Arlington, Mass.; 
Augusta, Me.; Beverly, Mass.; Billerica, 
Mass.; Dorchester (Christ Church), 
Mass.; Hast Bridgewater, Mass.; Brook- 
line (Second Church), Mass.; Cohasset, 
Mass.; Fairhaven, Mass.; Franklin, N.H.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Hingham, Mass. (one at 
First and Second Parishes and one at 
Third Society) ; Newburyport, Mass.; Pea- 
body, Mass.; Germantown, Pa.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Portsmouth, 
N.H.; Taunton, Mass.; Troy, N.Y.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Worcester, Mass. On Janu- 


ary 16°’ there were one hundred and 


twenty-six chapters in twenty-three States. 

Preaching representatives of the League 
are to start on their trips about the first 
of February. It is hoped in this way to 
aid every one to have the opportunity of 
hearing the Unitarian messages, and that 
chapters will be organized as deemed ad- 
visable. The following ministers will take 
different routes, speaking under League 
auspices: Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Dr. William L. Sullivan of New 
York City; Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Wes- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. George Kent of New Or- 
leans, La.; Rey. Charles W. Casson of 
Roslindale, Mass.; Rev. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Charles E. Park 
and Dr. Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, 
Mass. These ministers together with 
others who will soon be invited, and some 
laymen, will cover between February 1 
and May 1 every section of this country 
and Canada. 

The fourth of the fourteen Sunday 
Evening Meetings being held in Unity 
House comes on January 25 at 7.45 p.m. 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo., will 
speak on “A National Religion.” These 
meetings are growing in popularity, es- 
pecially as the programme is carried out 
with precision and is not allowedeto drag. 
An opening chorale by a splendid chorus 
of fifty men’s voices—all League members 
from chapters in and around Boston—is 
rendered, followed by a foreword from 
the presiding officer, a well-known lay- 
man. There are always two or three 


_ selections given by stringed instruments in 


the hands of the best professional talent 
available, usually chosen from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Another selection 
by the chorus besides two hymns sung by 


_ the audience are used in the service, which 
has as its centre a thirty-minute address 


y a prominent layman or minister. The 


ge 
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benediction is pronounced by a local min- 
ister, and the meeting invariably ends by 
9.10 o’clock. Every loyal Unitarian should 
consider it his particular duty to see that 
a non-Unitarian attends as many of these 
meetings a® he can. 


[American Unitarian Association 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


already acknowledged Sra:...-.-..+- $3,391.79 
Dec. 1. Society in Westford, Mass... 80.00 
3. Society in Charlestown, N.H. 27.53 


5. M. W. Jones, Seminole, Okla. 5.00 


5. Society in Newport, R.I...... 200.78 
11. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 

OE eo i ee 10.00 

11. Society in Barre, Mass...... 3.65 
11. Society in Barre, Mass., to 

; create a life membership.. 50.00 

15. Society in Lancaster, Pa..... 25.00 
16. Mrs. C. BE. Hart, Stewartville, 

ASTI s s «+ «one MEEMMage es, sanies <0 7.35 

18. Society in Bernardston, Mass. 21.00 
18. A. H. and H. W. Pratt, Clin- 


COU,) Mass. 22 deters << + cs oc s 0 
20. All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill. 20.00 
20. Gorham Rogers, to create a 


life membership........... 50.00 

22. Associate Members.......... 20.50 
22. Mrs. J. G. Walker, Boston, 

MESH... .. au a atle > 250.00 

22. Society in Clinton, Mass..... 60.00 

22. Society in Chicopee, Mass.... 48.00 

2 Qn 


23. Hdward Kahlbaum, Rolla, Mo. 8.35 


24. Second Church in Salem, Mass. 328.25 
26. First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass...... 91.57 
27. Congregational Parish, Easton, 
IMAGE... . + SamneMMeteMel see's xe 6.00 
30. Society in Milton, Mass., addi- 
TROUBLE 5 . s:0(ake x aaeeelareis o16 5 790.00 
30. Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass........... 48.70 


30. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, 


MaRS... . . wed: see nas 25.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Dec. 22. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 


Wollaston, Mass........... 14.00 

26. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. 
MBBS... «.« Sneels . 5 eteitetsyeie.o 10.00 
' 27. Income of invested funds.... 800.00 
$6,790.47 


Henry M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The League for The Register 


In the last two years THE REGISTER’S 
list of subscribers has nearly doubled. 
Two reasons account for this remarkable 
increase. First, the awakening in the 
paper itself. Under new management, 
THE ReGIsTeR has taken on a new lease 
of life; its interests have become larger, 
its scope broader. A new vitality has 
been running through its pages. 
peal is more nearly universal than ever 
before in its history. Second, the paper 
has been brought to the attention of 
many people who knew of its existence 
only vaguely. They have discovered 
what a really good paper itis. They have 
found out that it diseusses the pertinent 
questions of the day; that it brings them 
information of the life of the church 
throughout the country; that it is helpful, 
interesting, and full of inspiration. 

The Circulation Department feels as- 
sured that the only reason the paper has 
not been more widely read in the past 
is because it has not been more widely 
known. 

The resolution passed by the Laymen’s 
League at the Baltimore Conference to 
put the paper in every Unitarian home, 
and its later provision that this be done 


The ap-. 
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for a period of eight weeks, gives assur- 
ance of bringing Tur Rearster to the” 
notice of a vastly enlarged circle of read- 
ers. THE RecIstTerR dedicates itself to the 
task of making its serviceableness so great 
that these people to whom it is thus inti- 
mately introduced, will discover that it 
fills a real need, and they will continue 
it aS permanent subscribers. 

The Laymen have already plans on foot 
to carry out their resolution, and Tuer 
REGISTER will co-operate with these plans 
in every possible way. The year 1920 
promises to be the most encouraging year 
in THE RE@IsTER’sS history. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his  Lecture-subjects, Books and Pam- 
phiets. Order from the Unitarian Book Room, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, his “Origin of the 
Bible,’ $1.50 (by mail $1.64); “Religion and 
Evolution,’ $1.00 (by mail $1.09) ; “Oh, to be 
Rich and Young,’ $1.00 (by mail $1.10); 
“Rising Japan: Is there a Japanese Menace?” 
$1.25 (by mail $1.37). 


PAYMENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all divide! 


Odd lots our specialty. Write for select 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange ” 


50 BROAD ST, NEW YORK 


v4 


10% STOCK 


Sullivan Machinery 


(Established 1850). 
No Preferred 


Extra Dividends 
before the war and since 


No Bonds 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Pres., F. K. COPELAND, Chicago, Ill. 

-Treas., J. DUNCAN UPHAM, Claremont, N.H. 
WILLIAM C. BOYDEN, Chicago, Il. 
THOMAS NELSON PERKINS, Boston, Mass. 
J. WILLIS GARDNER, Quincy, IIl. 

JOHN W. ELLIOT, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE B. UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 


Price and Full Details on Application 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


CA A 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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Complying with the new postal regula- 
‘tions THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER requests 
its correspondents to address all mail to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. The 9 indicates a 
local division of the Boston Post-office. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Announcements 


The Western States Fellowship Com- 
mittee has granted to Harl F. Cook of 
Quincy, Ill., a probationary certificate for 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, Fred V. Hawley, Morgan 
Brooks. 

Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: January 26, Prof. Heber 
R. Harper, Boston University School of 
Theology; January 27, Rev. Kenneth 
C. MacArthur, Old OCampbridge Baptist 
Church; January 28, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; January 29, Rey. 
Ernest Graham Guthrie, Union Church, 
Boston; January 30, Rey. George A. 
Mark, First Parish, Cohasset; January 
31, musical service, Mr. Lang, organist. 

A special mass meeting and religious 
service for our Unitarian young people 
will be held Sunday, January 25, at 4 
P.M., in the Second Church, Boston, Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. The min- 
ister of the church, Rey. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, will conduct the service. Rey. Louis 
C. Dethlefs of Medford will give the ad- 
dress. A chorus of young people will lead 
the singing. This is an effort to bring 
together the young people of the Greater 
Boston churches, from older classes of 
the Sunday-schools, branches of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Junior 
Alliance, Junior Lend a Hand Clubs, our 
college students, ete. The rally will be 
followed by a regular meeting of the Bos- 
ton Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at the same place. Ob- 
viously the success of the undertaking de- 
pends on getting the young folk together. 
Caroline S. Atherton, Alice M. Arnold, 
Mary E. Gill, Minnie Packard Valentine. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Wellesley College Club 

The members of the Unitarian Church 
among the students of Wellesley College 
haye taken the first steps toward the 
formation of a college club. The sugges- 
tion came from Rey. Alfred W. Birks of 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass, through his 
niece, Miss Gladys E. Mansir of Dalton, 
of the class of 1921. Twenty-six young 
women signed the call for the first meet- 
ing, at which Miss Mansir was elected 
temporary chairman. On December 8 the 
first formal meeting was held at one of 
the society houses, and the speaker was 
Rey. Dr. W. L. Sullivan of New York. 
Since then more students have added 
their names and the list now contains 
about forty. It is hoped to obtain the 
sanction of the college authorities, so 
that the club may take its place in the 
life of the college along with similar re- 
ligious organizations. The intention is 
to make the club a distinctly college af- 
fair, and not to associate it with any one 
of the Unitarian churches in the neigh- 
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borhood. The members will be urged to 
support these churches, however, accord- 
ing to their individual preferences. There 
is an opportunity here which, if carefully 
developed, may mean much to the girls 
who make Wellesley their coldege home. 


The Health of Children 


The Social Service Council of Uni- 
tarian Women held its eighth annual 
meeting at Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., January 8, 1920, Mrs. George 
H. Root presiding. After the annual re- 
ports, which will be printed, Miss Rose 
L. Dexter, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the report of that 
committee. In accordance with the lately 
revised by-laws, two new officers have 
been added, and the following were 
elected: President, Mrs. George H. Root, 
Winchester, Mass.; first vice-president, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Need- 
ham, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins, Belmont, Mass.; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. John H. Faulk, Dover, Mass. ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Symmes, Winchester, Mass. The speaker 
was Miss B. L. Barnes, director of the 
department of physical education, Brook- 
line public schools. She said she had been 
talking on child health education for five 
years with reference to desired legislation. 
The bills heretofore brought before the 
Legislature have failed, but greater ef- 
forts than ever are being made to get 
the bill passed this year. It is the best 
bill yet presented, and is backed by the 
departments of education and of health. 
The rejection of forty-seven per cent. of 
Massachusetts boys in the draft shows 
how necessary this legislation is. Miss 
Barnes pointed out that there are no sta- 
tistics in regard to the women and girls, 
but she declared their need of health ed- 
ucation to be fully as great. She showed 
a series of pictures which illustrated 
what Brookline is doing in health educa- 
tion. The work is based on a rational 
physical examination, and pupils are di 
vided into groups according to their 
physical condition, some being able t 
take any kind of athletics or gymnasium 
work, others limited, and still others ex- 
cluded from it entirely. One Dill pro- 
posed provides for the teaching of health 
education in the public and normal schools 
of Massachusetts; for the appointment of 
a director of health education, and super- 
visors, outlining their duties; also, that 
each pupil shall have a minimum of sys- 
tematic health instruction, physical exer- 
cise, and recess play each school-day, and 
for a state appropriation for the’ pro- 
motion, supervision, and inspection of 
health instruction and directed activity. 
The other bill is a suggested draft for 
school nurses. At the close of Miss 
Barnes's talk it was voted to indorse these 
bills, and the president was empowered 
to appoint a committee to work for them. 
M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Worshipping at the University 
New Yorn, N.Y.—Unity Congregational 
Society, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: 
The recent removal from the old church 
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at Lenox Avenue to the temporary quar- 
ters at Earl Hall, Columbia University, 
was accomplished with a minimum of diffi- 
culty. The new location seems to be more 
accessible to many members, and the wis- 
dom of the move is already justified by 
the groups of new worshippers who are 
appearing each Sunday and who announce 
their -purpose of attending regularly. A 
Unitarian church on the West Side in 
the vicinity of Columbia is obviously 
needed, and it is hoped that a permanent 
location may be found in the neighbor- 
hood within a year or two. A Sunday- 
school was started January 4, which at- 
tends the first part of church worship, 
and then retires to another room for the 
lesson, finishing at the same time as 
church. The Alliance held a fair on the 
afternoon of December 12 at the home 
of Mrs. William L. Voigt. Despite in- 
clement weather the proceeds were over 
$600. The annual meeting of the church 
society was held January 12. The spirit 
of the whole society is optimistic. Mr. 
Potter has secured desk-room at Earl Hall, 
Room Q, and will hold office hours on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day forenoons. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary in Troy 


Troy, N.Y.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles J. Dutton: On Jan- 
uary 4 the church celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. The 
services were most successful. Large con- 
gregations filled the church for all the 
services. The Troy church was founded 
in 1845, when Rey. Mr. Harrington, then 
minister at Albany, was invited to “test 
the liberal feeling of the city.” Over one 
hundred attended the first service, and 
a few weeks later a church was estab- 
lished. The first minister was Rev. John 
Pierpont, well known as a poet, and as 
pastor of the Hollis Street Church of Bos- 
ton. For many years the church wor- 
shipped in a downtown building. About 
eleven years ago the congregation built 
a church at a cost of $30,000.. The church 
when founded was the home of New Hng- 
land people. At one time it was the 
strongest church in the city, and was 
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noted for its social work. The public 
library, the Woman’s Association, the Old 


- Ladies’ Home, and various other public 


societies, all had their beginning in the 
church. In the last three years the church 
has shown a very decided growth. On 
January 4, at the morning service, which 
as the Troy Times said, “was marked 
with simplicity, without pomp and cere- 
mony,’ Rev. Samuel Eliot, D.D., preached 
the sermon, to a congregation that well 
filed the church. In the afternoon a 
social hour was observed in the parish 
house, with music, followed by luncheon. 
Members of various other churches in the 
city and Albany spoke. Among them were 
Rey,. James Kittell, pastor of the first 
church that was formed in Albany, two 
hundred and seventy-five years ago, the 
Dutch Reformed; Prof. Arthur Greene of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; 
Rey. John G. Dutton of the Congrega- 
tional church of Agawam, father of the 
pastor of All Souls; Rey. Minot Simons; 
Dr. Eliot; and Rey. Dr. Carson of the 
Unitarian church in Albany. The parish 
house with the blazing log fire, and the 
tables. covered with snowy linen and 
silver, made a very beautiful sight. The 
luncheon was served-by Mrs. Joseph 
Powers, Mrs. Edward Patterson, and the 
young women of the congregation. At 
eight o’clock Rey. Minot Simons preached 


the sermon. The music of the day was in 
charge of Mr. Edward Marshall, who 
for thirty-two years has played the 


organ. Long accounts of the history of 
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the church and editorial comments were 
made in the leading papers. All Souls 
prides itself on haying one of the most 
beautiful church plants in the State. It 
lacks nothing in equipment. All Souls 
of course has its serious problems, but 
the future looks bright. The Ford plant 
will start work on its new buildings in 
March. This will employ thirty thousand 
people. Among the ministers of All Souls 
have been Rey. John Pierpont, Rev. Will- 
iam Fish, Rev. Joseph Waite, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, Rey. Milton Fairchilds, and 
Rey. Arthur E. Winn. Mr. Dutton is on 
his third year in the pastorate. 


Hungarian Relief 


The Commission on Hungarian Relief 
has organized and makes grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the contributions listed below. 
These were all received on the morning 
of Monday, January 19. 

The Commission will make report each 
week in THE Recister of its receipts and 
its plans. It is respectfully suggested to 
churches and ministers who wish to desig- 
nate a special Sunday for the considera- 
tion of these matters to use Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8, but it is hoped that individual 
givers will not wait for that Sunday, but 
send their checks at once, made out and 
addressed to the Commission for Hun- 
garian Relief, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

It may be noted that tract No. 239 of 
the A. U. A. Series deals with “Three Cen- 
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turies and a Half of Unitarianism in Hun- 
gary.” It was written some years ago 
by Dr. Sunderland and is available for 
distribution. 

Dr. Eliot, the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, has just returned from New York, 
where he was able to get into direct com- 
munication with the American Relief Com- 
mission for Hungarian Sufferers; the 
American Relief Administration, Euro- 
pean Children’s Fund; the popularly 
named Hoover Committee; and the other 
agencies that are endeavoring to meet 
the urgent needs of the hour. 

It may also be judicious to point out 
at this time that the Unitarian Unit that 
will go to Hungary will probably consist 
of not more than five persons and that 
they must be persons of tested experi- 
ence. On Monday morning alone eighicen 
applications for service in the Unit were 
received. 


MORABICHEW5 EULOL. scrape states «eteleiale a a's $100.00 
MENGE its VACKOIM pete cauaere ce sieieteis 6 50.00 
Missiisouise 2. LOTine 6. sa ee Ss ce 4s 100.00 
BUTS WWW cS LODO ye cksre ce ele ost 0 3% 5.00 
A AEP ETSI cee she bib Woda etal s cleicia ee ckw <°6 3 2.00 
TIOTRCOE, P SOALS cide aa hile ee os oS 1,000.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles F. Russell.... 50.00 
Grace Chapel Society, Green Harbor, 

WEBB Rae iets. sia oko Sinbatcters za ids ches os 10.00 
BAUER OPM & DLOOTR ee 6 d6.u.e scfcledie odie 100.00 
GOGO RELULCRINSOM eis icc iere.s cco ge we s0, 0 100.00 
Miss"Mary Ware Allens... 22 cs ects 50.00 
Rev. 2renry Bt Secrist.. o..:.005 3 Se 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Winthrop, 

DEGNHA er 6 5 Nes sisse othe Cates ae 5.00 
Sunday-school, First Unitarian Church, 

WEBER TON s -MOGE: oo 6-05 sceue oi pile eleven 1.00 
Mraund (Mrs: W..S. Cook?-4 c.g. ae 10.00 
The Misses. Chapman. .3 5.2 5545 ~es 5.00 
Ba Momory ofcC. Os t@usdinas aera 10.00 

$1,603.00 


COUNTING ALL AMERICANS 


The work of taking the 1920 census has begun. This is an interesting 
piece of work—counting all the people of this great Republic. It is a pro- 
digious task, counting and then tabulating the results so that the facts shall be 


available for use. 


This census will reveal something of the magnitude of the task of the 
Church in the Republic. We know that the task is large and that vigorous 
preparations should be made to meet it. These preparations cannot wait for 
the completion of the census, but must go forward now. 


There is a task of colossal proportions for those who possess the Liberal 
Faith. We know already that about fifty million Americans have no church 
home. Many of these will never join a church till the Liberal Church comes 
to them with its message of truth and of life. 


If ever we needed the courage for a great advance, that time is now. Make 


this a personal challenge: if in your lifetime you mean to do something for 
the growth of the Liberal Faith, DO IT NOW. The future will offer you 


no greater opportunity than the present offers. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Johnny: “Pa, what is influence?” Pa: 
“Influence is what you think you have 
until you try to use it.”—Life. 


“Why are you against government own- 
ership of railroads?” “Because it will do 
away with those beautiful yailroad adver- 
tisements on travel.”—Judge. 


A certain minister had the whooping- 
cough. He wrote to a friend: “Tt 4s Dut 
partial jest for me to say that they who 
come to cough remain to spray.” G 


Rip Van Winkle returned after an ex- 
tended absence. “I have been at the post- 
office, waiting for a letter to arrive,” he 
explained—New York Evening Post. 


of those apples you 
I intended to bring 


Customer: “Two 
sent me were rotten. 
them back, but forgot them.” Green- 
grocer: “That's all right, ma’am. Your 
word is just as good as the apples.” — 
Answers. 


During the recent railway strike a vol- 


unteer porter in Scotland forgot the 
name of the station. When the train 


stopped, he said, “All yous that’s there 
for where you're gaun, stay in; all yous 
that’s there for here, come oot.’—New 
Commonwealth. 


The teacher had written 92.7 on the 
blackboard, and to show the effect of 
multiplying by ten rubbed out the decimal 
point. She then turned to the class and 
said, “Now, Mary, where is the decimal 
point?” “On the duster, miss,’ replied 
Mary, without hesitation—Ti%t-Bits. 


Slater was absorbed in the evening 
newspaper when his young son’s crying 
disturbed him. “What is that child howl- 
ing for now?’ he demanded irascibly. 
“He wants his own way,” said Mrs. 
Slater. “Well,” argued Slater, absent- 
mindedly, as his eye fell on a _ particu- 
larly interesting item, “if it’s his, why 
don’t you let him have it?’—London Tit- 
Bits. 


Robert Collyer once told the following 
story in a lecture: He was at a children’s 
party one Christmas Eve, and, seeing a 
little boy sitting in a corner while danc- 
ing was going on, he approached him, and 
asked him why he did not join the others 
and dance. “I’m not danthing,” said the 
boy solemnly, “becauth I don’t think 
danthing ith the great end of life.” 
“Now, you know,” added Robert Collyer, 
“if that was my boy, I should think he 
was meant for a minister, but I should 
be sorry for the church that had to take 
him.’—Christian Life. 


The unveiling of a statue of Robbie 
Burns in Boston reminds the Christian 
Science Monitor of the following: “An- 
drew Carnegie spent much of his holiday 
time in Scotland, and divided it between 
dedicating free libraries, opening church 
organs, and unveiling Burns statues. 
Meeting Mr. Carnegie at a St. Andrew’s 
dinner in New York, a braw Scot but 
recently come over said, ‘Mr. Carnegie, I 
would like to shake you by the hand; you 
unveiled a statue of Robbie Burns last 
summer in my home town.’ ‘Aye,’ said 
Mr. Carnegie, after a pause, ‘that would 
be Montrose, the only place I ever, had 
anything to do with a Burns statue that 
I didna pay for. On that account [’m 
doubly pleased to meet you.’ ” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) epee gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 

‘und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. : 


UNITY 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, January 25, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, Book Sermon— 
“Sir William Osler’s Essay on ‘Gallionians and Salo- 
mics.’”’ 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at11. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. At the 
service on Sunday, January 25, at 11 a.m., Rev. 
ugtas R. Shippen will preach. Sunday-school at 

45 AM. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
a.m. Sunday, January 25, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 


to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Human 
Stairway.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
aM. Collection for American Unitarian Association. 
Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Mrs. Harry 
Hooper. Subject, ‘The Work of a Tuckerman Gradu- 
ate.” 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


© 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL | 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tre Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. — % 
Address ry, 
CIRCULATION DEPT. fe 
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